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| time after he left Cornell, Vidich began work on a book of 


Editorial 


Freedom and Responsibility in Research: 
The “Springdale” Case 


A small upstate New York village has now been im- 
mortalized in anthropological literature under the name of 
“Springdale.” The local newspaper reports that the experi- 
ence has not been entirely a pleasing one. We pass on this 
account : 


“The people of the Village [Springdale] waited quite 
awhile to get even with Art Vidich, who wrote a Peyton Place- 
type book about their town recently. 

“The featured float of the annual Fourth of July parade 
followed an authentic copy of the jacket of the book, Small 
Town in Mass Society, done large-scale by Mrs. Beverly 
Robinson. Following the book cover came of 
[Springdale] riding masked in cars labeled with the fictitious 
names given them in the book. 

“But the pay-off was the final scene, a manure-spreader 
filled with very rich barnyard fertilizer, over which was bend- 
ing an efhgy of “The Author’.” 


residents 


The account suggests that a good time was had by all—on 
this particular occasion. Nevertheless, local observers report 
that the disturbance caused by the book in the village has not 
been entirely compensated for by even such a ceremony carried 
out in the best anthropological traditions. ‘The book and its 
aftermath raise some serious questions which, so far as we 
know, have never been publicly discussed. We feel that it is 
high time that these issues be raised : 


1. What obligation does the author of a community study 
have to the people of the community he studies, particularly 
when it comes to publication of his findings ? 

2. When the author is a member of a research team, what 
obligations does he have to the project director? And what 
obligations does the project director have to him? 


Vidich spent two and a half years living in “Springdale” 
as field director of a Cornell project carried out in the De- 
partment of Child Development and Family Relations. ‘The 
project was directed by Urie Bronfenbrenner, a social psy- 
chologist. As a result of this research experience, Vidich pub- 
lished several articles, but the official report in book form 
regarding the project did not materialize during his tenure 
at Cornell and is only getting into print at this writing. Some 





his own, in collaboration with Joseph Bensman, who had had 
no previous association with the project. 

The Vidich manuscript gave rise to considerable controversy 
between the author and the Springdale project director. In 
presenting the issues which arose between them, we are in- 
debted to both Bronfenbrenner and Vidich for allowing us to 
examine their correspondence (from late 1955 to 1958) re- 
garding the manuscript. 

The points of controversy were essentially these: 


1. Should individuals be identified in the book? 


2. If individuals were identified, what—if anything— 
should be done to avoid damage to them? 





3. Did Vidich have a right to use—or should he be 
allowed to use—project data which he did not gather 
himself ? Who “owns” project data? 


Before Vidich came onto the scene, Springdale people had 
been assured, when their collaboration was sought, that no 
individuals would be identified in printed reports. While all 
of the Vidich characters are given fictitious names, they can 
easily be identified within Springdale. The author argues that, 
when there is only one mayor and a small number of village 
and town officials and school board members, it is impossible 
to discuss the dynamics of the community without identifying 
individuals. He further argues that what he has reported in 
the book is ‘public knowledge” within Springdale. Even if 
this be true, is there a difference between “public knowledge” 
which circulates from mouth to mouth in the village and the 
same stories which appear in print?’ 

In addition to his objections regarding the anonymity 
pledge, Bronfenbrenner claimed that certain individuals were 
described in ways which could be damaging to them. On this 
he submitted a long bill of particulars. One example (p. 97) : 


One member of invisible government, in agreement 
with the principal’s educational policy, has remarked that 
“He’s a little too inhuman—has never got into anything 
in the town. He’s good for Springdale until he gets things 
straightened out. Then we’ll have to get rid of him.” 


Bronfenbrenner took the position that Vidich had no right 
to—and should not be allowed to—use project data beyond 
that which he personally had gathered. When Vidich wrote 
that, while he did not agree with Bronfenbrenner’s reasoning, 
“wherever possible I will delete the material you consider 
objectionable,” Bronfenbrenner responded by writing that, in 
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this case, he would not object to having other project data used 
in this book. However, a comparison of the book with Bron- 
fenbrenner’s written objections indicates that, in most cases, 
changes were not made. 

Beyond the specific questions raised by Bronfenbrenner, 
there is the more amorphous question of the “tone” of a book 
describing a community. Vidich speaks throughout of the 
“invisible government.” (For this reason, the characters in his 
book rode with masks in the Fourth of July celebration.) The 
words themselves suggest an illegitimate form of activity, a 
conspiracy to gain and hold power. While Vidich himself says 
in a footnote that this is not true, the use of such a phrase, 
and the tone of his treatment, presents the behavior in that 
light, and so it has been interpreted in Springdale. 

The Springdale experience also raises a general problem 
regarding the relations of a staff member to the project 
director in a team project, especially when there is a long 
period between the initiation of the study and the publication 
of major research reports. The junior member of such a staff 
must naturally think about establishing his own professional 
reputation, which he can do primarily through publication. An 
article or two will help, but a book would help even more. 
Is he to be a co-author on a book which represents a major 
report of the study? In that case, he may have to wait some 
time for the appearance of the book, and, in the meantime, he 
has little in the way of credentials to offer as he seeks new 
teaching and research jobs. Furthermore, when his name does 
finally appear on such a book, many people naturally assume 
that the book is largely the creation of the project director. 
A junior member may feel that he does not, in this way, get 
adequate recognition. The project director, on the other hand, 
already owns an established academic reputation and so does 
not feel a strong compulsion to rush into print with the find- 
ings of the project. Furthermore, he has other involvements 
on the campus of his university, which is not true of the field 
director. 

Is there some way in which the project director can promote 
opportunities so that the junior staff members win their own 
reputations—without encouraging each man to go off in a 
completely independent direction ? It was hoped in the Spring- 
dale project that this could be accomplished. Experience so 
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far indicates that the results have not met the expectations, 
either side of the controversy. 

We will let the author have the next-to-last word on t 
controversy. Replying in the Jthaca Journal to a stateme 
made by Bronfenbrenner, Vidich writes: 

“Strictly speaking, I take the position that in the intere 
of the pursuit of scientific truth, no one, including resear 
organizations, has a right to lay claims of ownership of r. 
search data. 

“That is a violation of the entire spirit of disintereste 
research.” 

Asked whether he was aware that there would be a reactio 
in Springdale, Vidich replied: 

I was aware that there would be a reaction in the town | 
when the book was published. While writing the book, 
however, it did not occur to us to anticipate what these 
reactions might be, nor did it occur to us to use such 
anticipations of reactions as a basis for selecting the data 
or carrying out the analysis. 

One can’t gear social science writing to the expected 
reactions of any audience, and, if one does, the writing | Ow 
quickly degenerates into dishonesty, all objectivity in the | munit; 
sense that one can speak of objectivity in the social sci- | about 
ences is lost. pender 

among 

We do not have any firm answers to the various problem} age, Yj 
raised by this case, but we are quite convinced that the Vidic} metho. 
answer will not serve. He seems to take the position that h| 4 five. 
has a responsibility only to science. Has the researcher ni| of spec 
responsibility to the people whom he studies? We are not pre} interpl 
pared to state what the nature of this responsibility should be} jelatiy 
but we find it strange indeed to hear a researcher argue tht} struct, 
he assumes no responsibility at all. Them: 

We suggest that this is a field in which we all need to} assessj 
reflect upon our own experiences in an effort to clarify the point, 
responsibilities we should be prepared to assume. The edito'} _proble: 
would be glad to hear from our members on any of the point'| jp the 
raised here. Perhaps in this way, to borrow a phrase from th} short, 
motto of Cornell University, we shall arrive at a better under} what j 
standing of “freedom and responsibility” in field research. on the 
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What is “Morale”? A Case History of a Validity Probiem 


Elaine Cumming, Lois R. Dean and David S. Newell* 


Our purpose in this paper is to describe how a single com- 
munity study,! the Kansas City Study of Adult Life, has gone 
about trying to fathom the essential meaning of its own de- 
pendent variable, namely, “success in aging,’ or “morale,” 
among a group of Kansas Citians moving from middle to old 
age. We will trace the development of our thinking and our 
methodology, as both have been modified during the course of 
a five-year research program now at mid-point. With the aid 
of specific case illustrations, we will attempt to document the 
interplay among our three principal methods: the extensive, 
relatively structured, interview; the intensive, relatively un- 
structured, interview; and protocols constructed from six 
Thematic Apperception Test cards. And we will conclude by 
assessing just how far we think we have progressed, at this 
point, in our efforts to solve what we conceive to be a validity 
problem of central importance to all social scientists operating 
in the general area of “morale” or “satisfaction.”” What, in 
short, is “morale,” and how do we go about distinguishing 
what it is, or what best reflects it, from what it merely seems, 
on the face of it, to be? 


I 


First, some observations on the validity problem in general. 
Social scientists have not, on the whole, attacked the problem 
of validity with nearly the vigor they have applied to the 


—_—_— 


*Dr. Cumming is Director of the Kansas City Study of Adult Life 
and Assistant Professor, Committee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Dean is Assistant Director, Kansas City Study of Adult Life 
and Instructor, Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago. 

David Newell is Psychologist, Kansas City Study of Adult Life 
and Research Associate, Committee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


|. This paper is based on a report prepared by the authors for the 
Ninth Annual Symposium of the Committee on Human Development. 
It describes some findings from a five-year Study of Aging, sup- 
ported by the National Institute of Mental Health. The principal 
investigator is Dr. William E. Henry of the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago. 


problem of reliability. For one thing, the problem is not uni- 
tary; for another, it is far from easy. Most text-book discus- 
sions of validity are either oversimplified or obscure, and this 
is because the problem is not usually recognized as dual. Louis 
Guttman does recognize its duality when, in The American 
Soldier, he distinguishes between “internal” and “external” 
validity: “Internal validity,” he says, “is the problem of 
definition ... (and) external validity is the problem of pre- 
diction.” This means that for any concept underlying scientific 
operation, we must ask two quite separate questions: ““What 
does it really mean?” and “How does it help us predict future 
behavior?” 

A good illustration of the problem’s two-pronged character 
comes from the field of psychology, in the form of the much- 
debated general intelligence test. By now, there is consensus 
that some tests have a high level of external validity; that is, 
they successfully predict performance at school or at certain 
standard tasks. But the intelligence tests’ predictive accuracy 
does not answer the question, ‘““What is the ‘real’ nature of 
intelligence?” This is not surprising, since to ask ‘““What is 
the real nature of intelligence?” is to ask a particular question 
of which the general form is “What is the nature of reality?” ; 
and this is a metaphysical problem, not a scientific one. But 
we are not, therefore, justified in abandoning the effort to 
attach as much inner validity as we can to our concepts and 
measuring instruments. 

It seems clear that for some operations we can all agree 
about meaning, and inner validity in these instances is not a 
serious problem. For example, Guttman, more concerned as he 
is with prediction than with inner meaning, says: “If one 
wishes to study knowledge of arithmetic, then one asks arith- 
metic questions, and if one wishes to study opinions about the 
President, then one asks questions about the President.” And 
Guttman’s observation holds for a good many social attitudes 
that are to most people readily accessible and easily reported. 
But it will not do for the more subjective, less rational or 
patterned variables, such as “authoritarianism,” “mental 
health,” or our own elusive concept, “morale,” or “successful 
aging.” 
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One can, of course, get around the relative unreportability 
of such states or attitudes by applying outside behavioral 
criteria to specific individuals, saying: “If the respondent per- 
forms in a certain manner, then he is, by definition, ‘‘well-ad- 
justed,” “mentally healthy,” or “successful.” There are avail- 
able certain techniques for estimating “success” in this way. 
On the one hand, Havighurst and others have developed a 
way of scoring individuals in terms of the range and com- 
petence of their role performance. On the other hand, certain 
epidemiological studies have developed methods for detecting 
so-called “symptom carriers” among the so-called “normal” 
population. Both of these methods, however, depend for their 
validity upon far-reaching assumptions. For instance, the 
social-competence method assumes that wide role-involvement 
is directly correlated with success. And the epidemiological 
method assumes that the presence or absence of isolated symp- 
toms is a direct measure of mental health or success. 

Apart from the questionable character of making a priori 
judgments about the nature of success, there remains inherent 
in the outside-criteria method the unresolved problem of the 
individual’s own percéption of his state. Therefore, although 
we recognized the relative unreportability of certain kinds of 
states and attitudes, we nevertheless elected to begin with sub- 
jective reports from respondents, viewing this procedure as 
safer than applying to the respondents our own judgments 
about what might or might not constitute success. To this end, 
we twice surveyed our entire panel with relatively structured 
questionnaire requirements, at the same time administering to 
them parts of the TAT, designed to reveal subjective states 
and attitudes in a more indirect way. Taken together, these 
materials were intended to give us a valid approximation of 
the respondents’ success in aging. 

There is, however, a major problem in uniting the two types 
of data, since the categories of analysis are not the same for 
each technique. For example, if a respondent says in an inter- 
view that he feels successful, but his projective test shows him 
to have deep conflicts regarding certain undesirable impulses 
which he is managing to handle by means of a system of de- 
fense mechanisms, how do we equate these two evaluations? 
The man claims success, but obviously it is possible for him to 
believe that he feels successful and to say so to an interviewer, 
when “actually” he does not feel this way at all. On the other 
hand, although the projective test is designed to get behind 
such a protective mask, it is possible to argue two ways from 
its findings: 1) the conflict revealed may be a sign of funda- 
mental weakness, or 2) the defenses may be a sign of super- 
ficial strength. And how are we to translate all this into terms 
of “success” or “failure,” high or low “morale” ? 


II 


Confronted with this problem, we next attempted to 
strengthen our inquiry by using morale-testing instruments 
developed by other investigators in the same general field. 
Accordingly, we assembled such studies as we could find that 
seemed applicable. Kutner,2 working in New York, has 


2. B. Kutner, et al., Five Hundred Over Sixty, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1956. 


adapted a morale scale developed in the Elmira Study of Agin ful 


for use with a population of people over sixty years of age, ani 40 
being a Guttman scale, it taps a single attitude dimensig, For 
Srole? has developed an ‘‘anomia”’ scale that he derived fron! offic 
Durkheim’s concept of anomie. Both of these scales seemei lem 
suited to our purposes, and we included them in a third str. = S!tU 
tured questionnaire with which the entire panel was agaij late 
surveyed. a pe 

However, Srole’s scale appeared upon inspection to be; alie 
good deal like Kutner’s, except that Srole asks his respondents) his 
for generalizations about the state of mankind, while Kutns  P&™ 
asks about particular personal states. For example, in a ven take 
similar pair, Kutner’s item reads, “Things just keep gettin, U"" 
worse and worse for me as I get older,” and Srole’s reads, “ly 
spite of what some people say, the lot of the average mani ™4! 
getting worse, not better.” | > 

The face similarities between the two scales, plus the fae i 
that our panel members were answering the separate sets oi : 
items in the same way, led us to review the concept of “‘morale’ S 
as compared with that of “anomie.”’ We concluded that Kut he 
ner’s items do indeed sound as if they might be measurin all 
morale. In addition to the one mentioned above, his item 
include: } also 

Acc 

1. How often do you feel there’s just no point in living? toge 

2. How much do you regret the chances you missed dur- mea 

ing your life to do a better job of living? iten 

3. All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you we 

find in life today? ordi 

4. On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are mor 

with your way of life today ? ebul 

5. How much do you plan ahead the things you will be Nev 

doing next week or the week after? and 

6. As you get older would you say things seem to be and 

better or worse than you thought they would be? geth 
scal 

Srole’s items, however, gave us theoretical pause, and we Srol 
therefore reviewed Durkheim’s Suicide. As we understani 4s ¢ 
Durkheim, there are three conditions of the relation between indi 
man and society which tend to advance the suicide rates.‘ Sun- vari 
marizing, they are those in which the bonds between men ar = 4 
very loose, those in which they are very tight, and those in 
which they are unreliable. Under all of these conditions = 
society, suicide rates advance, but only the last named i ' 
anomie. All three might, however, very well lead to persona F 
demoralization, and hence to suicide. There was, therefore, i 
a logical reason for Srole’s scale, dealing in generalities about 
the state of society, looking like Kutner’s scale, dealing with c 
a subjective state of personal morale. 

We found it reasonable to suppose, in other words, that! d 
Srole’s items, general though they are, could all be tapping s 
a sense of personal demoralization ; however, it seemed doubt 

f 
3. Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries,” Ameri: g 
can Sociological Review, 21, December, 1956. 
4. A fourth, “fatalism,” is not worked out in detail. Since writing F 
this paper, our attention has been drawn to a discussion of the rela Staut 
tion of societal conditions to psychological states which is very sim p,,.. 
lar to our own and prior in time. It is G. Nettler, ‘““ Measure of ie So 


Alienation,” American Sociological Review, 22:6, December, 1957. 
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ful that this demoralization would necessarily arise from an 
anomic situation in society, as Durkheim defines that situation. 
For example, the item, ‘““There’s little use writing to public 
officials because often they aren’t really interested in the prob- 
lems of the average man” could, on the face of it, refer to the 
situation of weak bonds between men that Durkheim corre- 
lates with egoistic, not anomic, suicide. Similarly, ““These days 
a person doesn’t really know whom he can count on” has an 
alienated ring that again sounds like Durkheim’s egoism, not 
his anomie. On the other hand, an item like “Nowadays a 
person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself’? does seem to carry the anomic tone of 
unreliable, shifting normative bonding. But the final two 
items, “In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average 
man is getting worse, not better,” and “It’s hardly fair to 
bring children into the world with the way things look for 
the future,” seem ambiguous, and could reflect any one of 
Durkheim’s three disordered conditions of society. 

Srole has, of course, described his rationale for the items 
he uses, and we are prepared to agree that they may indeed 
all be agreed to by people who, because they are in an anomic 
situation, are demoralized; but we think these items might 
also be concurred in by other classes of demoralized people. 
Accordingly, we predicted that we would find they scaled 
together with Kutner’s scale, which sets out directly to 
measure morale. We therefore scaled Kutner’s and Srole’s 
items separately and together. One immediate result was that 
we lost one of Kutner’s items, since our population is extra- 
ordinarily reluctant to give demoralized responses. (At the 
moment, we are attributing this to a resolute Midwestern 
ebullience not present in Kutner’s comparatively harassed 
New York sample.) However, minus this item, both Srole’s 
and Kutner’s items scaled individually with our population, 
and they also formed a single-dimension scale when used to- 
gether, as we had predicted. We ended with a seven-item 
scale,> containing four of Kutner’s seven items and three of 
Srole’s five. At this point we defined morale, for our purposes, 
as the intervening variable between the social nexus and the 
individual act of total failure, or suicide; and we declared this 
variable to be the logical correlate of what we meant by success 


in aging. 


5. The following scale has a reproducibility of 90.7%: 


a) How much do you regret the chances you missed 


during your life to do a better job of living? 60% 
b) How much unhappiness would you say you find in 

life today? 57% 
c) How satisfied would you say you are with your 

way of life today? 56% 
d) These days a person doesn’t really know whom he 

can count on. ‘ 40% 
e) In spite of what some people say, the lot of the 

average man is getting worse, not better. 25% 
f) It’s hardly fair to bring children into the world 

with the way things look for the future. 22% 
g) How often do you feel that there is just no point 

in living? 18% 


For a thorough discussion of scale theory and technique see 
Stauffer, et al., The American Soldier, Vol. 1V, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1950, or Marie Jahoda, et al., Research Methods 
in Social Relations, Dryden Press, New York, 1951, Chapter 21. 


However, in view of the fact that the scales do form an 
unidimensional whole, we were forced to inquire further about 
their joint validity. That is, we had to ask what guarantee we 
had that we were really measuring morale, or anomie, with 
this composite instrument. Some of the empirical findings 
from our intensive interviews with a small number of re- 
spondents suggested that whereas the Srole-Kutner scale was 
measuring something, that something was not necessarily 
“morale.” 


III 


To return for a moment to field methodology: as pre- 
viously mentioned, the design of our study calls for both 
structured and “free” interviewing. The initial purpose of 
the free interviewing was to generate hypotheses about the 
social-psychological processes of aging which we could then 
test more systematically and extensively; and to lend precision 
to the concepts we were using in analyzing the extensive data 
already accumulated. (Two extensive “rounds” had been com- 
pleted when the intensive interviewing began.) We selected 
the panel members to be interviewed intensively on the basis 
of a classification scheme dealing with quantity and style of 
interpersonal interaction, from the outset one of our most 
important independent variables. The panel members thus 
selected were then queried at considerable length (from five 
to six hours each) about the history of their experiences and 
values in a few major areas of living—e.g., family of origin, 
education, occupation, courtship and marriage, etc. They were 
not, for the most part, asked directly about the dependent 
variable: the present state of their “morale,” or how “success- 
ful” they felt themselves to be. 

However, when we turned to the problem with which this 
paper deals—the meaning, or internal validity, or morale as 
an analytic concept—we found that we could use the intensive 
interviews as part of an independent validating operation, as 
follows: 

We had, first of all, observed from the intensive interviews 
that, at least for those respondents we knew best, the Srole- 
Kutner scale seemed to be measuring something other than 
morale. To illustrate: One of our intensives, Mister “X,” 
responded quite pessimistically to the Srole-Kutner items. He 
reported that he “regrets somewhat” the chances he missed to 
“do a better job of living”; that he finds “some unhappiness” 
in his life today; that he is only “fairly satisfied” with his 
present way of life; that he “sometimes” feels there is no point 
in living. To the statement, “These days a person doesn’t 
really know whom he can count on,” Mr. X agreed, remark- 
ing sardonically that, “The world has not changed.” In reply 
to the statement, “In spite of what some people say, the lot 
of the average man is getting worse, not better,” he said: “I 
don’t know. It depends on what you mean by ‘getting worse.’ 
Mentally and spiritually, men are no better than they ever 
were.” And so on, in the same misanthropic vein. In addition, 
the quantity of this man’s interactions is low, and his inter- 
action style (this last concept to be elaborated more fully 
below) tends to be distant from others and somewhat cool in 
tone. In short, Mr. X does not lead the “‘rich full life” often 
thought to be a necessary adjunct of high morale or successful 
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aging; and into the bargain, he takes a relatively dim view of 
his fellow man and life in general. 

Leaving Mr. X for the moment and turning to another 
intensive: Mrs. Y is a woman accustomed to a continuously 
high interaction rate and a style of relating to others tending 
toward warmth and closeness. To the Srole-Kutner items, her 
responses were, by comparison with Mr. X’s, quite philan- 
thropic. She disagreed with all the Srole items, which are 
negatively stated, placed herself in the middle position on three 
of the Kutner items, and said she “hardly ever” felt that 
“there is just no point in living.” Mr. X’s Srole-Kutner score 
is 27, Mrs. Y’s is 19. The range is from 11 to 33, and the 
higher the score, the lower, presumably, the morale, as defined 
by this scale. Thus, by this measure, Mr. X’s morale is low, 
Mrs. Y’s average, the mean for the panel being about 19. 

Yet the intensive interviewer’s initial impression and con- 
sidered opinion was that Mr. X is a man of fairly consistent 
high spirits and genuine sense of overall well-being. Mrs. Y, 
on the other hand, seemed deeply distressed, uncertain as to 
her personal identity, highly anxious about the interactive 
changes occurring in her life, and, in fact, in clear need of 
professional help for serious emotional problems. ‘The intensive 
interviewer, plied with food, coffee, and various other delaying 
devices, could barely extricate herself from the interview 
situation; and during the last half hour, Mrs. Y fought with 
tears, declared her life to be “empty,” and said she lives in 
constant fear of utter breakdown. 


IV 


In the light of this contrast, and others similar, if not so 
dramatic, we were forced to view the Srole-Kutner scale’s 
internal validity with increasing skepticism. Our next step, 
then, was to undertake a logical search for the thing the 
Srole-Kutner scale was really measuring, if it was not personal 
morale. We concluded that the combined scale contains a 
number of general statements about the state of the world and 
of the individual’s relationship to the world, and thus is tap- 
ping a cultural, or ideological dimension. The element which 
appears to run through all of the items is a tendency toward 
a positive or optimistic world view, as against a negative or 
misanthropic one. We suspected that we were getting responses 
that express two sets of norms. First, the respondents were 
telling us about the nature of the world as they see it; and 
overlaid upon that set of norms was another—namely, their 
norms about what it is appropriate to say about the nature of 
the world to a University of Chicago interviewer. Although 
this normative complex might bear a relationship to personal 
morale, it could not by itself be thought of as morale, or, for 
that matter, as anomia. 

Because norms of the two kinds we are describing here are 
products of interaction and association, we tested the combined 
scale score against socio-economic class (as measured by an 
ISC) and against quantity of interaction (as measured by a 
reliable index we have developed in our study to assess the 
size of the individual’s life-space). Both were correlated with 
the Srole-Kutner 6 indeed interaction level was 


score, and 


6. Pearson r between ISC and S-K scale is .5, approximately the 
order of relationship Srole finds between his anomic scale and 
social class. 


correlated with class position. However, when the score on 
the Srole-Kutner scale was held constant, the relationship be. 
tween class and interaction disappeared. We concluded that 


the Srole-Kutner complex of items, mainly because of the, 


general way they are stated, invites ideological responses. The 
ideology of the respondent is, as we predicted, a function of 
his class and interaction rate—or, more simply, of whom he 
interacts with and how much. 


We then renamed the Srole-Kutner scale, calling it firs 


the “Optimism-Pessimism Scale,” but ultimately dropping 


that title, because “‘optimism-pessimism” implies a sense of 
future that most of the items do not contain. We now call it 
the Positive Thinking Scale,’ and in these terms, Mr. X 
becomes a Negative Thinker with high morale, Mrs. Y a 
Positive Thinker with low morale. 

Our next step, having redefined the Srole-Kutner scale, was 
to launch a direct attack on the meaning of personal morale 
itself, this time working from the inside out, thus reversing 
our previous approach. At this point, ten of our approximately 
170 panel members had been intensively interviewed. These 
ten names were arranged by the intensive interviewer accord: 
ing to her judgment of their relative morale. Our rationale 


was that the intensive interviewer who knew the respondents ) 


best was the best validating instrument at hand. We assumed, 
in other words, that whatever morale is, it is possible to recog: 
nize it through the myriad complicated symbolic communica 
tions of the interview, and to gauge its extent, or level. So, for 
the moment, we took these rankings as our absolute standard, 
When we compared this ranking of the respondents with the 


ranked scores which these same people made on the Positive ' 


Thinking Scale, there was no relationship (rho = —.2), 
Furthermore, there was no correlation between this ranking 
and class, or between this ranking and interaction rate. With 
this beginning, we proceeded to work outward both in 
delineating the meaning of morale, and in developing an in- 
strument that would act as an index of it. 

First, by carefully interviewing the intensive interviewer, 
we analyzed the subjective basis of her morale ranking, called 
hereafter the Dean Ranking. That ranking appears to have 
been based on a complex of five elements: 

1. Sheer energy or vitality, as contrasted with listlessnes 
or apathy. This is probably a temperamental quality. 


2. The respondent’s ability to form a relationship, 3 : 


observed in the interview situation itself. This characteristic 
was not a judgment of the kind of relationship formed, but 
simply of the degree of relationship versus no relationship. 
Some respondents use the anonymity of the interview, for 
example, to “unload” their problems. Although such te 


spondents may look for feedback, or offer symbolic indication , 


that they are interested in how they are being received by the 
interviewer, they never indicate that they have received an 
answer to these implicit questions. They do not feed back to 
the feedback, as people ordinarily do. They appear to be s0 
immersed in the process of unloading their life story that they 
are oblivious to how it is being received. 


7. Since reading Nettler’s article, cited above, we are inclined to 
think our scale is a type of alienation measure. 
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3. “Motility,” by which we mean an ability of the in- 
dividual to change both his means, and, if necessary, his goals; 
to shift modes of interaction to meet situations, to summon 
unused modes of response when necessary, and so on. The art 
of “bowing gracefully to the inevitable” would come under 
this rubric. 

4. A quality that we have given for the time being the 
old-fashioned name “fortitude,” although this attribute can 
also be analyzed in clinical psychological terms. We use the 
phrase to describe a level of resolution that allows the in- 
dividual to accept responsibility for his own behavior without 
excessively blaming either himself or others. In clinical terms, 
it is the normal state, as opposed to pathological states of guilt 
and depression, or projection and paranoia. 


5. The goodness of fit between the respondent’s goals 
(including his interactional or relational goals) and his ability 
to achieve them. 


Vv 


To clarify the interactional aspect of this fifth character- 
istic of morale, let us expand briefly our concept of relational 
goals: It is clear that people differ in their preferences for 
relational rewards. Presumably, all share an expectation that 
interpersonal rewards will be appropriate to the particular 
interaction or relationship; but beyond that, they will tend 
to select types of relationships and interactions that yield the 
rewards with which they are most comfortable. We have 
found the intensive free-interview situation an excellent guide 
to assessing a respondent’s relational reward preferences, since 
most people tend to manipulate this relatively ambiguous 
interaction to engender the kind of reward they character- 
istically seek. 

The particular classification of relational rewards our 
study is using is Parsons’® four-fold one, as follows: First, the 
“approval-seekers.” In the interview situation, these people 
say, “Don’t you think so?” and, “Is that what you wanted ?,” 
and so on. They ask for reassurance that they are performing 
the respondent’s role appropriately, detail by detail. They 
appear business-like and efficient in manner, and stick closely 
to the points raised by the interviewer. They seek approval 
for a job well done. 

Second, the “‘response-seekers.” These people bring more 
emotional tone to the interview. They are spontaneous, dis- 
play characteristically an easy, friendly manner, enjoy sharing 
a joke, appear to enjoy the personal contact of the interview, 
and strive to maintain rapport. They enjoy the relatedness 
of the specific interview situation, but do not try to extend the 
relationship, though in the interview situation they are fre- 
quently the most emotionally fluent respondents. 

Third, the “esteem seekers.”’ These people characteristically 
see the interview situation through moral, or evaluative eyes 
and they take seriously their own place in the total research 
scheme. They want from the interviewer an appreciation of 





8. Talcott Parsons, The Social System, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1950. 


their worth as citizens and hence of their suitability as re- 
spondents. ‘hey seek esteem for their qualities, achievements, 
and opinions, and view the interview situation as a means to 
a higher end—namely, the advancement of knowledge, or the 
understanding of human behavior. 

Fourth, and finally, the “total-acceptance seekers.” These 
people have a strain toward total acceptance in any situation. 
They quickly endeavor to turn the interview into a mutual 
and affective relationship, which they view as a continuing 
one. They develop and often discuss their so-called “trans- 
ference” feelings for the interviewer. They give information 
about themselves and ask for information about the inter- 
viewer, to which they then listen and comment upon. They 
look for mutual acceptance and affection, and wish the rela- 
tionship to continue, often suggesting social visits unconnected 
with the research. 

What we have earlier referred to as “interaction style,” 
then, is merely the individual’s orientation to action? (or, in 
our usage, to interaction) that in Parsons’ scheme goes with 
the particular relational reward he seeks. The approval-seeker 
is specific and neutral in his orientation to interaction; the 
response-seeker is specific and affective; the esteem-seeker is 
diffuse and neutral; the acceptance-seeker, diffuse and affec- 
tive. The “goodness of fit” contained in the Dean morale rank- 
ing, then, refers, where interaction is concerned, to the fit 
between the respondent’s preferred interaction style and the 
interaction style his present life situation most consistently 
demands of him. Thus, a person who characteristically seeks 
esteem or affection, but who works at a job where the insti- 
tutionalized reward is approval, would be considered to have 
a bad fit. 

Although this five-fold estimate of morale ranges across 
temperament, character, personality, and interaction patterns, 
it is clear that it is relatively content-free, in the sense that 
it does not include ideological orientations. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that it is independent of the Srole-Kutner 
score and of socio-economic class. 


VI 


In the meantime, another member of our team was making 
an independent estimate of morale. Without seeing the com- 
ponents of the Dean ranking, and working blind for the 
respondent’s identity, he selected ten open-ended questions 
from the structured interviews, and ranked our ten intensively 
interviewed respondents on the basis of his perception of our 
general meaning of morale. He included in his score the 
responses to such items as, “How have you and your family 
been since we saw you last?”; “If you had your life to live 
over again, what would you do differently?” and so on. He 
assigned a score of from one to five for each response, depend- 
ing upon his estimate of morale, then summed the scores. The 
correlation of his ranked scores with the Dean ranking is .8, 
which is at the .01 level of significance even for so small a 


9. Fer an application of this typology, see “The Professions and 
Social Structure,” Chapter 8 in Talcott Parsons, Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, Pure and Applied, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois 
(first edition), 1949. 
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number as ten. His scores, like the Dean ranking, are unre- 
lated to the Positive Thinking Scale (rho = .1) and to class. 

Finally, we have undertaken to construct an index of 
morale variables that can be uniformly and easily administered 
to the entire panel, and these items, when we have devised and 
pretested them, will be included in a fourth survey-type inter- 





data already at hand, we have located four items that have 
the empirical quality of high correlation with the Dean rank- 
ing, and are simple to work with. These items all ask specific 
concrete questions and do not elicit ideological responses. For 
example, one of the four asks: “If you could live anywhere 
in Kansas City you preferred, where would you live?” The 
high morale people say, “I like it where I am,” the low 
morale people tell us either that they would like to live in 
more expensive or exclusive residential areas, or not in the 
city at all. We are not, for the moment, primarily interested 
in the logical rationale for these items; but we suspect that 
the respondent’s general morale level casts a halo around such 
specific, concrete queries as these. Thus far, with half the 
panel counted, this four-item index has shown independence 
from the Srole-Kutner scale and from class. 

Our entire operation is being expanded to a larger arena. 


We are in process of developing research operations for th 
five elements in the Dean Rankings, and we plan to increas 


our population of intensively studied panel members. A secon) + 


intensive interviewer has made independent morale judgment 
of the original ten, while at the same time pre-testing mor 
specific-concrete items for our morale index. Her rankings ar 
close to the Dean ranking (rho = .78). A clinical psychologiy 
has constructed from the TAT’s an index of personality type 
and ranked them according to their level of personal adjuy. 





ment. This ranking, too, concords well with the Dean rankiny | 


(rho = .88). 

By thus shuttling back and forth between such theory ¢ 
behavior as we have available to us and the minute behavio: 
of our much-studied panel members, we are hoping to pir 
down an estimate of success and morale which has a reasonabl 
inner validity, as well as external predictive value. In thi 
way, we hope to enhance the meaning of our variables, eve 
though answering the metaphysical question as to the re 
nature of morale and successful aging is beyond our scope, 
We will not, in short, end by knowing what morale really is; 
but we will know what order of measuring instrument mot 


accurately assesses it. 
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Indifference to Modern Education in a Thai Farming Community 


L. M. Hanks, Jr.* 


Programs which seek to ‘‘modernize” the school systems of 
foreign countries must, inevitably, reckon with the indigenous 
assumptions concerning education. The following essay en- 
quires into a cluster of assumptions found in Thailand, which 
establish the nature of knowledge, teaching, and learning. 
With these concepts as defined in Thai culture, we seek to 
account for the apathetic reception of modern education 
among the rice-farmers of Bang Chan, a community of some 
1600 people in the central plains near Bangkok. The data 
were collected during a study of this community in 1953-54, 
sponsored by Cornell University. We refer especially to Bang 
Chan, although conditions there differ only in detail from 
neighboring Thai communities. Our first section describes the 
traditional assumptions concerning education in general and 
then we turn to the sequence where Bang Chan meets the 
various steps toward compulsory education promulgated by 
the central government. A third section dwells on the inter- 
action of government, teachers, farmers, and pupils in the 
current scene and, finally, we reconsider the assumptions con- 
cerning education to explain the evident indifference of Thai 
farmers, 


The Educational Traditions 


For centuries, Thai education resembled a medieval guild 
or monastic order, with learning only for the initiate. A 
prospective pupil petitioned a master, who first satisfied him- 
self of the applicant’s wit and moral worth, and then might 
accept him. Obeisance to the master began and ended every 
teaching session. On completing his instruction, the pupil be- 
came a disciple and was obliged to pay ceremonial thanks to 
the master whenever he drew on his knowledge. Should the 
pupil enter actual practice, he was, in certain cases, addressed 
by a special title and, as his reputation increased, might accept 
pupils of his own. 

Whether the subject matter was technical, religious, or 
military, the relationship of pupil to master was always sacred. 
Indeed, the Lord Buddha announced himself primarily as a 
teacher, rather than as a prophet, savior, or god. So, today, 
duty bids the priests at the Buddhist temple, like their prede- 
cessors who were the first disciples of the Buddha, to teach the 
doctrine to all young men (women were excluded) who 
petition for learning. They teach that virtue or “merit 
making” mitigates suffering in life and that leading a virtuous 





*Dr. Hanks is Professor of Psychology at Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont, and was Research Associate and Field Direc- 
tor of the Cornell Thailand Project. 


life will break the cycle of rebirths. All considered this was 
the most important lesson, in fact, a prerequisite for respon- 
sible adulthood and, hence, for most further learning. To 
receive this moral knowledge, a young man beseeched the 
assembled priests to be admitted to the monastic order. Often 
he had previously served as a temple-boy, helper or servant to 
a priest, yet without the vows of a priest or novice, he could 
not receive instruction. After receiving it, however, he could 
ask release from his vows at any time. 

Where a teacher lived, were it temple or bamboo hut, there 
was a center of learning, yet temples were always the great 
centers. A teacher served his community as a practitioner of 
astrology, medicine, or other magical art. He taught by recit- 
ing crisp aphorisms or metrically phrased statements, which 
were memorized by the pupil and pondered at length. For 
moral instruction, a pupil learned, for instance, the Five 
Sacred Precepts or the Noble Eight-fold Path. A pupil in 
medicine might memorize the varieties of a particular disease 
and a medical formula for curing each kind. When the essen- 
tial texts were committed to memory, the pupil had completed 
his instruction. 

The rationale for this system of learning rested on the 
peculiar concept of knowledge. Real knowledge was assumed 
to be both substantial and practical, like a tool which copes 
with one of life’s difficulties. Without this knowledge or the 
aid of a practitioner, one was as helpless as a person required 
to drive a nail without a hammer. The moral law, by showing 
how to mitigate suffering in life, also provided a formula for 
lending success to one’s undertakings. Astrology, more par- 
ticularly, assisted farmers to know the propitious day for 
planting or the hour for marrying off their daughters. Even 
in music, the Thai thought, not of developing a skill, but of 
instructing how to play a certain piece on a particular instru- 
ment. Similarly, one read a given book rather than learned 
to read, and, though having learned one book helped with the 
next, the knowledge of the book constituted the desired gain. 
Of course, parents trained children in desirable habits, and an 
individual might profit by experience, but these were not edu- 
cation. Education dealt with important knowledge which was 
discovered only by heroes or saints, not by ordinary mortals. 
Such knowledge had to be obtained from one who had received 
it through the chain of teachers leading back to the original 
hero or saint. This kind of knowledge alone was education. A 
teacher’s reluctance to pass these often dangerous tools to 
unscrupulous hands, and a pupil’s gratitude, followed from 
this view of knowledge. Nor did a teacher assume that know]l- 
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edge per se equipped one to practice well; instead, he was 


responsible for giving it to no one who might distort it or 


whose personal characteristics might jeopardize it. 

Departure from this conception of education, though 
presaged by earlier events, began to gather momentum when 
King Chulalongkorn proclaimed, in 1885, his intention to 
make literacy universal among his subjects. His proclamation 
implied the breaking of a monopoly where esoteric knowledge 
was to become secular. Concurrently, the world expanded to 
include more knowledge, and this new knowledge, outside the 
control of the priests, helped to redefine the character of the 
old. Learning continued to mitigate suffering, but the moral 
rationale was diluted with pragmatic, technical considerations. 
To this upheaval must be added the social repercussions of 
new occupations and institutions which arose to transmit 
knowledge to the nation. 


Educational Sequences in Bang Chan 


Prior to 1908, few rice cultivators conceived reading pos- 
sible, or even desirable, for themselves. There was a large fund 
of good farming techniques which we would call a know]l- 
edge of agriculture but it escaped their notice because of its 
ubiquity. For them, farming was training in habit since “any- 
one could farm.” Whether one brought a good crop to the 
threshing floor or harvested a mere handful, “depended on 
one’s virtue.” The way to accumulate this virtue or merit, so 
that one might enjoy good crops and happiness in present or 
future existences, was the particular traditional religious 
knowledge to be acquired at the local Buddhist temple, pref- 
erably by a year or two spent in the priesthood. Whoever 
could be spared from tilling the fields might learn this essential 
knowledge. Then he was fit for marriage and life’s responsi- 
bilities. Women, and those sons who could not be released 
from work, would have to accept their lot patiently. Maybe 
with effort in this life, it would be better in the next. Occa- 
sionally a Bang Chan boy might linger at the temple a few 
years, learn to read Pali or Cambodian script, and assist his 
community additionally by announcing the auspicious day for 
the new plowing or by giving the blessing for a new house. 

Other intentional education did occur outside the temple. 
Midwifery and preparing corpses might be learned from local 
practitioners by serving them as apprentice-helper. Anyone 
could weave a mat, build a house, or make a boat of sorts, but 
it took special knowledge from a kinsman to repair the temple 
or build the better boats. Some parents instructed their chil- 
dren to dance or to sing songs which would enliven a neigh- 
borhood celebration. And certainly a knowledge of magic 
formulas to increase one’s success in gambling or love passed 
quietly between boys. But none of this folk-knowledge could 
be dignified by the term education in the Thai meaning of the 
word. 


Temple Schools: A year or two before his death in 1910, 
King Chulalongkorn’s literacy program reached Bang Chan. 
It took full advantage of existing circumstances by offering 
temple boys the opportunity for instruction by the priests in 
reading and writing. Study of the educational level achieved 
by age-groups in the population suggest that some years passed 
with little regular instruction and, even in years when classes 
did occur, only 15 to 40% of the eligible boys attended. 


Judging also by tales of the temple schools, attendance y 
voluntary or easily by-passed : 


When young I went three years to school at Wat Noj. | 
was always absent from classes because the teacher, my 
father’s brother, was very severe. While we were study- 
ing in the classroom, this priest slept in the adjoining 
room, but he could tell whether a pwpil was reading or 
not. He beat those who did not read with a fish tail. 


The resistance of this pupil to instruction may have om 
tributed to this teacher’s ire, for teachers presumed recepti 
learners. In turn, receptiveness often may have perished 
classes with incompetent teachers charged by head priests wi 
keeping the school going. 

Bangkok temples, close to the eye of the king’s ministe; 
fulfilled the educational aims more adequately than those ; 
the provinces. The few boys from Bang Chan lucky enoy 
to have a priest in Bangkok as a relative might spend a fe 
years serving this priest and might attend a school which pr 


pared for state examinations. The successful candidate cou! , 


enter the king’s service, and two or three of Bang Cha 
sons reached prominence through this route. Most, however 
moved no farther from home than the local temple whe: 
they lived a few years, serving the priests and attendir 
classes until they returned home to aid their parents. Ther 
after, at twenty-one, almost all the men entered the temp 
as priests for a year or two to listen to the sacred texts a 
those who could already read might extend their knowledg 
In consequence of this program, piety flourished, the temp! 
grew, and, although only a few took advantage of it, om 
suspects that the population had more than its former shar 


of curers, astrologers, and ceremonialists. 
As literacy mounted, the importance of reading and writin 
must have become more apparent. Farmers, who once cot! 


only hear the chanted words of a sermon, began to read th 








very words of the text undiluted by paraphrase. Many hous 
had kept a sacred book for its benign effect, but, with literac 


it could be read to family members on some leisure day durin) 


the rainy season. By buying one of the newly printed almanas 
one could himself determine, without having to ask a neg! 
bor trained in the lore, the propitious day to begin transplant 
ing. If one were learning a formula from some teacher, i 
could be written in a notebook without the need to trust one 


memory. Then there was no danger of a misstep, with th, 


inevitable unfortunate results. 

Some of these advantages must have occurred to the littl 
group of farmers who, because they lived very far from th 
temple, founded a private secular school near their homes. lt 
1932, they invited a man with his son to move into their arti 
to teach. Sixty pupils came for instruction in arithmetic, ® 


well as in reading and writing, and the course was limite’ 


only by the time it took a pupil to learn to read the smil 
collection of books and to master elementary arithmetic. Per 
haps as a result of the latter experience, the value of arithmeti 
also became apparent to a few who needed no longer mutel 
to accept the money given by the rice dealer for their harvest 


In any case, the patrons continued their support for the fer. 


years until the advent of the revised governmental program. 


State Education: By 1935, three years after the overthrov 
of the absolute monarchy, the new constitutional government 
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program reached Bang Chan. Attendance became compulsory 
for girls as well as boys between the ages of 8 and 12, and 
truant officers, established in offices a few miles from the com- 
munity, enforced attendance. Lay teachers were paid by the 
government to instruct in the three R’s, morality, history, 
geography, and scoutcraft. By passing the state examinations 
for the first four elementary grades, pupils became eligible 
to continue their education into the six years of middle school, 
although this higher level remained (and still remains) beyond 
state minimum requirements. ! 

In Bang Chan a small minority welcomed the change, 
organized cooperative labor to construct a school building 
outside the temple, and gave their moral support to the new 
regulations. They looked approvingly at their daughters, as 
well as their sons, sitting with twenty to fifty children at their 
benches in the classrooms or running among two hundred or 
more children on the playground outside the iron-roofed school 
house. Of course it was good to know that some of these 
teachers had formerly taught as priests in the temple schools, 
but they raised no questions when women later came to in- 
struct their sons in one or more of the six classrooms. The 
majority, however, grumbled at having children distracted 
from their proper contribution to the household but, in the 
face of a government order, they could only shrug their 
shoulders helplessly. They also complained of the trouble and 
cost of having to dress a child in the prescribed manner every 
day for school. Furthermore, each child had to buy paper and 
pencils and, perhaps, even had to be given a few cents for cakes 
to eat at noon. Many parents could not spare a boat to send 
the children along the canals to school and depending on a 
neighbor for this favor was often awkward. 

These immediate difficulties would have been compounded 
had a parent attempted evaluation of the new program. 
Parents who had attended school under the priests would have 
recognized with approval the daily obeisance to the teacher. 
Copying letters of the alphabet from the blackboard into note- 
books, chanting a text, or reciting the Five Noble Precepts 
would also have seemed appropriate. Saluting the flag may 
have reminded some fathers of their service in the army but it 
was certainly novel to require this of children. The remainder, 
with the possible exception of arithmetic, made little sense. 
Geography, history, and scoutcraft lay beyond their ken. 
Though any one of these subjects might have been explained 
by an interested person, the whole did not fit the recognized 
province of education and parents quickly left school affairs 
to the teachers. 

Parents, nevertheless, might express opinions about the 
value of school. A small conservative group deplored the 
slighting of religious affairs. Hearing a teacher read stories 
from the life of the Buddha a few times a week and reciting 
the credo did not suffice. Moreover, they no longer sent their 
sons to serve a priest at the temple; only the unruly boys, or 
those from starving families, resided there. An elder, schooled 
at an earlier period, observed: 


Parents want their children to know Pali, Thai, and 





1. The precise age of required attendance, together with details 
of curriculum, have changed from time to time under various min- 
isters of education; for a review of these, cf. M. L. Manich Jumsai, 
Compulsory Education in Thailand, UNESCO, 1951. Particularly 
p. 47 and p. 89. 


Cambodian because some books are written in these 
languages, such as Phra Naraj’s book describing sin and 
merit. Everyone used to have to know this text, but some 
knew it better than others. Now only the old people can 
read it because of the Cambodian writing. At every 
funeral there ought to be a reading of this text. Today 
the text is brought but nobody reads it. 


For this group, reading was desirable because, although it did 
not help to grow rice, it taught virtue, on which success of 
every sort depended. 

Others disregarded morality but questioned the utility of 
school for the present life. They merely asserted that farming 
requires no training: 


My children have passed the fourth grade already. It 
cannot help them earn a living. When they are through, 
they can only help their parents farm. 


This man presupposed the utility of education but saw little 
of value in the new school. Some conceded minor value to 
literacy, like the man who found it helpful to read signs 
when travelling, but who otherwise saw no gain from educa- 
tion for farmers. 


Contemporary Response and Educational Policy 


Less than fifteen years after the government school building 
had been erected, a strong blast of wind during a storm col- 
lapsed the building. No one was in the school at the time, but 
teachers and local education officials soon were streaming to- 
ward it to survey the damage. The entire structure needed to 
be rebuilt but no one knew how. The Ministry, with their 
funds already promised to other projects, could not help. In 
this desperate moment, the head priest offered to shelter the 
school again in the temple. Not only this, but he recalled, in 
a special sermon, a precedent established by King Vajiravudh 
(1910-1925) ; the king, seeking to modernize the nation, broke 
with tradition by founding schools instead of temples. Of 
course, few in Bang Chan knew of this precedent nor of the 
head priest’s source in pronouncing that making merit by build- 
ing schools equals the merit of building temples. Nevertheless, 
the message was effective, for merit makers soon had assembled 
a temporary shelter in the temple, with the beams and roofing 
salvaged from the old building. Once classes were reconvened, 
the head priest turned to the new school. At his direction, the 
lay elders, a group until then concerned only with temple 
affairs, met with teachers to determine how to raise money. 
Their efforts were no doubt catalysed by the presence of 
foreign anthropologists whose interest in education was un- 
disguisable. But all these efforts in a prosperous time could not 
gather more than a tenth of the needed money, so interest 
declined after the departure of the anthropologists. The satis- 
faction of having the school back “where it belonged”’ stifled 
further efforts. 

Four years later, the school project revived with the return 
of the anthropologists. Teachers and temple elders quickly 
reconvened to arrange a token beginning of the school with 
the accumulated funds and thus reassured the community 
that the collected funds were still available for the purpose 
and had, in fact, increased by accumulated interest. In the 
midst of this work, a high official from the Ministry of Edu- 
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cation visited the community. He had come at the request of 
one of the anthropologists to see what could be done to bridge 
the gap between present funds and a final new building. Sur- 
veying the scene of work, he asked succinctly the number of 
children in the present school and was told three hundred; 
he then asked the number of rooms planned and was told 
three. A little later he threw the assembled teachers and 
temple elders into consternation by brushing aside their efforts. 
The school would have to be twice the size planned and would 
cost four times the maximum which the committee had cal- 
culated, he told them. The hearts of his listeners sank at this 
impossible goal but they did not realize the meaning of crowd- 
ing a hundred pupils into one room. Fortunately the official 
showed compassion by offering to shoulder the entire cost and 
by accepting loca! offers of labor to raise a dirt mound above 
the high-water level for the foundation. The community 
could, and did, join the short-term effort urged by the temple 
elders and, in 1955, the new building was officially opened on 
a spot next to the temple. The school was reestablished as a 
separate building but had acquired the backing of the temple 
elders. 


Parents: It is too early to assess the effects of this new 
school in the community, although we would expect enthu- 
siasm for education to mount at a faster rate in the future 
than it did during the two decades after 1935. Some of the 
people had begun to value education as a means of advancing 
to another occupation, like the widow who, having lost her 
legacy of land, observed: ‘ 


Since I have no land to give my children, the best I can 
do is to see that they get an education. That will help 
them most in life. 


Two of her sons have found positions in commercial firms, 
while a third has become a teacher. Poverty, however, is only 
one basis for valuing education; others find farming an ardu- 
ous occupation: 


Our children wanted this education because they did not 
like farming. They were raised here in Bang Chan, and 
we parents worked in the fields, but they never did. They 
all started at the Bang Chan school, went to Middle 
School in Minburi, then to Cha Choeng Sao where they 
stayed with their oldest sister who was teaching. 


Such parents as could sympathize with their children’s ambi- 
tions could labor in the fields with a will and make the needed 
sacrifices. Indeed, it is a sacrifice to send children to middle 
school especially. A boy or girl who must leave the community 
to attend these middle schools, becomes occupationally un- 
fitted for farming, and remains as a costly dependent longer 
than the ordinary child. Some estimate the need to spend as 
much as a quarter of their annual income on tuition, books, 
clothing, transportation, and food. As a result, some say that 
middle school is “only for children of rich families.” 
Although parental wish to give children an easier life 
accounts for the majority of the school backers, the occasional 
farmer catches something of King Chulalongkorn’s view. The 
king had sighted, back in the nineteenth century, some of the 
reservoirs of knowledge necessary to run a modern state and 


had opened the conduits to this source. One farmer translated 
this view into his own experience on the land: 


Education is to help the people who have increased in 
number while the land remains constant. Now one needs 
more education to make a living. In the future, every 
person will have to be a more skillful worker than now. 
Even in digging earth, one will have to learn how to dig. 


This man perceived the need to equip one’s self with know! 
edge if one were to make an adequate living and even farming, 


not to mention the many new occupations, requires knowledge, 


Yet the number of parents with enthusiasm for education 
continues low. While the new school building provided a 
frequent topic of conversation in 1954, householders in one 
hamlet were asked to state, for a survey, what value they saw 
in education for the future. Of thirty-nine householders, only 
fifteen replied to this question. The majority acted as if they 
had never given a moment’s thought to the topic. Among 
those who replied, six saw no value to education “because 
farmers do not need to read.” The others recognized some 
worth in literacy or arithmetic, although they conceded it 
“Would not help much later.” 


The Ministry: If Bang Chan farmers are preponderantly 
indifferent to, or non-comprehending of, the school, the Min- 
istry of Education has replied by asserting the need for more 
numerous and effective schools. From an earlier emphasis on 
literacy alone, the task has ballooned, with the further aim 
of advancing Thailand in a world of rapacious nations. The 
official program holds that the knowledge and habits of 1 


. . . . / 
modern nation must be built into a population only recently 


disinterested in the world beyond the national borders. For 
this task, education is primary; men must hold a deep loyalty 
to the nation beyond their personal fealty to the king; old 
superstitions must be replaced with a knowledge of science; 
“out-moded” living habits must yield to modern practices 
Beyond such pronouncements, the Ministry has done little to 
explain the new purposes and forms of education. 

According to most Bangkok people, the backwardness of 
the nation centers in the countryside, and some of the Min- 
istry’s ends are reinforced in the city. A young Bangkok 
woman, while visiting in Bang Chan, apologized to one of the 
foreign anthropologists: 


Children in villages are stupid; they cannot read. When 
the government school was built, parents did not send 
their children until they were forced to. In the village, 
there are only four grades and the children are taught, 
but they soon forget. Thailand is different from foreign 
countries. It only just got civilization from them. 


Such comments overlook the strength of Thai tradition and 
reveal a frequently found urban feeling of urban superiority 
but of national inferiority, along with a sense of urgency to 
overtake the Occident in technical knowledge. 


The Teachers: The burden of this program lies with the 
teachers. They receive, through the official hierarchy, their 
instructions on what to teach, along with precise specifications 
on time and method for the job. Improvements in curriculum 
or method are communicated in periodic conferences and in- 
service refresher courses. Inspectors from the district office 
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check on the program’s progress, and state examinations for 
promotion to the next grade gauge a teacher’s effectiveness. 

Bang Chan’s teachers recognize and accept their role in 
remaking the nation. Like their superiors in the Ministry, 
they recognize the limitations of insufficient textbooks, maps, 
and other equipment for the job. Without certain of these 
aids, teachers draw on newly written aphorisms such as “Buy 
Thai goods; love Thailand and love to be a Thai. Live a Thai 
life, speak Thai, and esteem Thai culture.” 

Teachers probably are more conscious than the Ministry 
of the difficulties of their tasks. Although attendance records 
are filed with the district office for official scrutiny, the teacher 
understands them more vividly when he must face half-filled 
benches for a week after vacation. He experiences the aches 
of preparing a pupil for the annual state examination, only 
to find that pupil absent on examination day and to discover 
later that the child overslept because a parent took him to an 
all-night ceremony. A teacher observed that she had to work 
single-handed : 


When I ask parents to help their children by doing home 
reading and things like that with them, they say, “Don’t 
ask me to do that. It’s your job. What are you being paid 
for?” So there is no cooperation from parents usually but 
some parents are helpful. 


When the Ministry takes pride in its latest book on hygiene, 
the teacher recognizes that telling children to brush their 
teeth twice a day avails little in a community with scarcely a 
dozen toothbrushes. He knows that the regulations require 
each child to dress in a clean uniform and that the inspector 
will report unfavorably when one-third of the children wear 
none. Yet teachers do not insist on the letter of the rule, for 
they understand the inability of many families to provide even 
one uniform, let alone an extra one to wear while this one is 
being washed. In such little ways, the teacher mediates be- 
tween the community aid Ministry expectations. 

Indeed, he must avoid antagonizing the community for, as 
we have seen, he depends upon community good-will to sup- 
port the school. Even before the school building collapsed, 
teachers made annual rounds of homes asking for a little 
money, rice, or labor to help repair some desks, to clean the 
pond where drinking water is stored, or to patch a leaky roof. 
They know the reluctance of indifferent farmers to contribute 
to the school: a teacher estimated that, for every five baht of 
cash, or five baskets of rice given to the temple, only one goes 
to the school. This must be set against a background of a 
community very short of cash, though fortunately quite 


well-fed. 


Youth and the Family: While the new school was being 
considered, only three of fourteen fourth-grade boys and four 
of fifteen girls said, in reply to a questionnaire, that they 
wished to farm for a living. The majority thought of becom- 
ing soldiers, government officials, doctors, and nurses. In such 
a group of farm children, we can only reckon these preferences 
as dreams, yet these dreams have moved a step closer to reality 
for these children than for their parents who, a generation 





2. Translation of a civics text for Grade 3, by courtesy of the 
United States International Cooperation Administration. 


ago, could not have presumed to dream of a living except 
from the land. 

The realization of these dreams depends largely on parents 
and opportunities. Literate parents may reinforce the school 
tasks as illiterate parents could not. Yet even illiteracy does 
not mean indifference. All parents make sharp, clear judg- 
ments when children are very tiny as to who is bright enough 
to continue his education and who is fitted only to be a farmer. 
For most, the need of another field hand makes the decision 
easy ; the child cannot be spared. Children of resourceless farm 
laborers must become independent as quickly as possible by 
going to work with a neighbor who has land, or by taking a 
job in a factory. A few girls venture into Bangkok as domestic 
servants and parents breathe more easily knowing that the 
child is cared for and might even send a little money home. 
But, where the decision on education is real, choice is often 
difficult. In addition to the loss of manpower and the extra 
expense of sending a child to middle school, parents must 
forego an ideal where children and grandchildren continue 
to live in the same household and care for their aging parents. 
When children depart from home, they feel absolved from 
supporting their parents. Although people say only the rich 
can afford to send their children beyond the elementary grades, 
a penniless boy, who was sent to a kinsman priest in Bangkok, 
earned a scholarship to a famed preparatory school. His 
mother sends rice to the family which boards him, with a little 
cash from her fees as a spirit medium, and eagerly searches 
out new listeners to hear of her son’s accomplishments. Chil- 
dren of such parents begin school at an earlier age than the 
majority and, at the age when others are released from attend- 
ing school, these children have already spent several years in 
middle school. 

On these various accounts, the majority leave school after 
fulfilling minimum requirements. The record, however, shows 
a small increase each year of those who continue. to middle 
school. Some children of ambitious parents have become teach- 
ers, and four of the six teachers in Bang Chan’s school grew 
up in the community. Approximately an equal number is 
teaching elsewhere. More have found employment outside 
the community, like the young man who learned about elec- 
tricity and came to serve as electrician in the king’s household, 
or the members of one family who, having learned to make 
bronze cutlery, now work in a small factory in Bangkok run 
by the family. Others have learned their skills away from 
home and have returned to Bang Chan where they sew shirts 
on a sewing machine or assemble and repair radios when not 
busy in the fields. Such artisans are more numerous than 
teachers but the majority without special knowledge must 
earn its living by farming. According to a 1954 population 
sample of Bang Chan, 63% of the men between 14 and 30 are 
in agricultural occupations and the remainder serve as soldiers, 
service employees, or factory workers. Of those men over 30, 
the percentages would be more like 95% farmers. Of the 
women, a slightly larger fraction (68%) continues to farm, 
while the remainder has married into a city household, works 
in a factory, or is in domestic service. The majority of youth 
still considers itself fit only for farming, since only a few have 
ventured seriously into the increasing variety of new occupa- 
tions. An “easier” occupation is more often dreamed than 
realized. 
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The Sources of Indifference 


The new educational program has appealed little to the 
rice farmers and, despite twenty years of exposure, the com- 
munity continues unenthusiastic. In the West, we look to 
schools as agents of national progress; these institutions serve 
to fit each new generation for its duties as citizens. Indeed, 
Bang Chan schools are modeled on these schools of the West 
but national advancement, judging by changes on the land, has 
come independently rather than through the schools. How 
may we account for this result? 

We may grant that no country can develop overnight the 
personnel, buildings, or equipment necessary for a brand new 
kind of school. No doubt in 1935 there was a national shortage 
of teachers, and textbooks had not been printed in adequate 
numbers to serve all the entering school children. In Bang 
Chan, however, if these difficulties were present, they did not 
seriously impede the operation of the school. Classes took place 
regularly, sometimes with more competent teachers and more 
ample materials, but never did a lack necessitate closing the 
doors. 

It is also difficult to account for indifference to the school 
on economic grounds. Vacations are arranged so that the chil- 
dren can assist their parents during planting and harvest. 
Moreover, in an earlier day, when families were more de- 
pendent than at present on manpower to raise their crops, 
they readily sent sons to the temple to become priests. That 
people still contribute to the temple more readily than to the 
school also argues that Bang Chan lacks the will, rather than 
the resources, to back the school. 

This lack of will does not arise from eschewing learning 
per se. The man who can read and write enjoys a certain 
prestige in the community. A portion of the respect for priests 
and teachers may be traced to their greater than average 
knowledge. Moreover, young people are encouraged to apply 
themselves to learning, as where an elder deplored the inability 
of the young to read Pali and Cambodian texts. An elderly 
woman recalled the pleasure of hearing her father read por 
tions of a traditional epic poem and she further observed that 
literate neighbors still borrow these books. 
of 


Instead, we would point to the failure of the school to 
conform with traditional assumption concerning education. 
Let us first observe some of the ways in which the present 
school conforms to the traditional standard. Some vestiges of 
the original religious character have been maintained by locat- 
ing schools in the vicinity of a temple; this is deemed the 
appropriate location. Although teachers no longer dress in 
yellow robes, obeisance to the teacher occurs daily preceding 
classroom recitation. A more elaborate, traditional paying-of- 
respect to teachers by both pupils and teachers is a standard 
annual feature of the school calendar. In addition, although 
teachers no longer have the privilege of selecting their pupils 
from among the petitioners, they encourage and attend to the 
needs of the most devotedly industrious, preserving, in this 
manner, the assumption of worthiness to receive attention. 
Then, in permanent debt for this special help, these pupils of 
special industry continue as followers of a teacher, ready to 
assist him when needed. In this informal manner a teacher’s 
moral leadership is preserved. 

Although such features doubtless help to retain some 


semblance of education, certain indispensable features ar 
lacking. As knowledge is assumed to be both substantial an¢ 
practical, a considerable portion of the curriculum stand 
functionless in the eyes of the community. Parents understan( 
moral education as practical education for, through acting 
virtuously, one may improve one’s lot. Such people would 
insist that education should present the important sacred pre. 
cepts. Other parents also understand that education may be 
more directly and implementally practical and they would 
insist on subject matter paying more direct heed to the prob- 
lems of the farmer. This is the conclusion of the people who 
think of knowledge in substantial and practical terms, so that 
textbooks telling simple stories in order to sharpen skills in 
reading, as we in the West have directed, have no relevance, 
A pupil should learn the letters and the words of a text with 
direct bearing on his needs. Should he fail to understand the 
meaning of the words at the moment of learning, by commit: 
ting the text to memory and, by having it with him, he ma 
still stumble on its pertinence some time in the future. On 
these grounds, the tales in a reader about the visit of a nephew 
and uncle to the zoo, tales from Thai history, and descriptions 
of remote lands may possibly be acknowledged as worthy, but 
certainly not as education helpful for farmers. 

Thus the school is judged according to its contribution to 
morality or to aiding the life of farmers. Morality has been 
absorbed into a curriculum as one of many subjects, and, 
although a priest addresses an occasional sermon to the schoo 
children, this, with three hours per week devoted to moral 
instruction looks inadequate to those who judge by ethic 
standards. On the other hand, the school’s contribution to 
making a better living requires the student to recognize social 
mobility as personally possible. Though many have the dream 
of becoming government officials, they have not fitted the 
passing of examinations clearly into a step toward realizing 
this dream. The majority, as a consequence, finds few benefit 


in schooling. Yet this group would doubtless turn mot - 


enthusiastic if the school helped them to grow more rice 01 
to build better houses. 

And one may find some justification in the majority position. 
Bang Chan does not resist change. Elders point to the progres 
they have witnessed over the past decades: Crops are larger; 
weeds are fewer; old pests have disappeared ; people may light 
their houses brightly at night and irrigate their fields in a few 
hours with a motor. Where individual initiative is responsible 
for these advances, people have learned the lessons as folk 
knowledge transmitted by neighbors and kinsmen. The school 
has brought none of these benefits. 

The other great point is: Over the world, schools have 
grown in importance where they have begun to establish 


monopoly on knowledge and on certification of competence. ' 
As long as folk transmission, apprenticeships, or seniority of | 


experience offer dignified alternatives, schools serve a limited 
clientele. In Thailand, the monopoly is growing with the 
advent of new technological knowledge and the government 
control of schools, as well as certification of competence for 
its own service. Until a farmer’s child can no longer make: 
living on the land and can escape his plight only throug) 
school examinations, public education in the countryside will 
remain functionally limited. 
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A Function of Bilateral Kinship Patterns in a New England Industry 


Leo A. Despres* 


The social organization of industrial systems has been a 
topic of major interest among social scientists for two decades. 
While anthropologists have been concerned with the conse- 
quences of industrial growth in underdeveloped areas of the 
world, by and large the locus of sociological research on in- 
dustrial organization has been the United States. However, 
sociologists have given particular attention to the large bureau- 
cratized industrial systems, rather than small or loosely or- 
ganized industries.! Anthropologists, as well as sociologists, 
have often assumed that modern industrial systems, to the 
extent that they strive for efficiency, are based on a rational 
allocation of tasks and functions in terms of the technical 
organization of productive means. In line with this assump- 
tion, it has been maintained that kinship plays a rather in- 
significant role in the patterning of modern industrial rela- 
tions, particularly in Western societies. 

While anthropologists have given comparatively little 
attention to the problems of industrial organization in the 
United States, the sociologists have overlooked kinship as a 
possible model for the patterning of relationships within cer- 
tain industries. We do not know precisely the extent and im- 
portance of the kinship model, but it is known to exist in 





*Dr. Despres is in the Anthropology Department at The Ohio 
State University. 

This paper was written as a contribution to an informal pro- 
gram of research on “familistic’ groups and instrumental activities, 
under the supervision of Professor John W. Bennett of The Ohio 
State University. I am indebted to Dr. Bennett for guidance and 
suggestions, as well as many theoretical insights. The paper also 
benefited greatly from the critical attention of Professor Melvin 
Seeman, of The Ohio State University. The data for the paper were 
gathered by participant observation, including actual employment 
in the organization described. A brief version of the paper was pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in Chicago, December 27-30, 1957. 


1. Much of the research on the part of sociologists has represented 
an extension of the tradition of the Western Electric researches on 
work group dynamics within large industrial organizations. The 
fundamental model employed for analysis in much of this research 
has been the “formal” organizational chart which designates as 
“informal,” any relationship which does not appear on the chart. For 
a summary of the Western Electric research see Roethlisberger and 
Dickson (1939) and G. C. Homans (1950). 


certain small industries found in various parts of the United 
States. The author is unaware of any attempt to analyze the 
principles of kinship systems which seem to lend themselves to 
the patterning of work-group operations within such indus- 
tries. Inasmuch as American anthropologists have been 
familiar with kinship as a clue to the patterning of industrial 
relations in non-Western societies, it may be appropriate to 
extend this technique to the study of related problems in their 
own culture.” 

In those areas of Northern New England that are more 
densely populated by French (i.e., French-Canadian) ethnic 
groups, work groups may be found which are patterned on the 
basis of the bilateral kinship system of Franco-Americans (as 
they are often termed in New England). Such work groups 
appear in woolen mills, brickyards, lumber camps, and various 
types of family-owned businesses associated with small scale 
industrial operations. This paper will consist of an illustrative 
analysis of a New England work group which utilizes the 
principles of bilateral kinship for the organization of task 
accomplishments, the patterning of authority relationships, 
and the recruitment of labor. 


The Company 


The “Valley Brick Company’ has produced bricks in 
northern New England for some fifty years. It has been, and 


2. This assumption is implicit in the folk-urban or gemeinschaft- 
gesellschaft theory which has been fundamental in much anthro- 
pological thinking. Indeed one of the major characteristics of Red- 
field’s (1952) continuum from the folk to the urban society is the 
diminishing significance of kinship as a model for the patterning of 
social relations. Similarly, the assumption is implicit in the socio- 
logical literature which utilizes the “formal” organization chart as 
the norm of identifying “informal” relations. For further informa- 
tion, the following literature may be consulted: W. F. Whyte (1948), 
W. F. Whyte (1949), R. H. Turner (1947), D. C. Miller and W. H. 
Form (1951, F. J. Roethlisberger (1937-38). 


3. Examples of published articles which are indicative of the fact 
that anthropologists have been aware of the use of kinship as models 
for the patterning of industrial relations in non-Western societies 
are Odaka (1950) and Ishino (1953). 


4. All names used in this paper are fictitious. 
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still is, a one-family industry.> The father of the present 
owner founded and organized the company. The present 
owner, J. A. Cotting, is semi-retired and delegates most of 
the responsibilities of the business to his sons, Bob and Jim. 
Except for the war years, the company has never had a 
serious shutdown. Financially, the business has been ex- 
tremely productive, partly because the nearest competitor is 
located nearly a hundred miles away. By virtue of monopo- 
listic advantages in the production and sales of bricks, the 
“Valley Brick Company” has extended its area of activities 
to include most of northern New England. In the average 
season, from early Spring to late Autumn, this company is 
able to produce about three million bricks. 

During the summers of 1947-51, the total labor force 
employed in the brickyard varied between forty and fifty 
individuals. Of this group, about thirty were considered 
seasonal standbys—that is, they had been employed by the 
company for more than two or three consecutive seasons. Of 
this group, about twelve were employed throughout the entire 
year. Of the forty or more employed during the 1950 season, 
thirty-three were of French-Canadian ancestry and five were 
of Polish ancestry. The remainder were not considered stand- 
bys and are only indirectly given attention in this study. 
Whenever more workers were needed, it was usually possible 
to employ a number of high school students on vacation. In 
1950, only four of the thirty standbys had completed high 
school. Of the total employed during that summer, nine had 
never had a relative employed by the company prior to their 
employment while twenty-six were related to one or more 
of the workers employed at that time. 


The Ecological System 


Figure I represents a chart of the “ecological system.’ As 
we are using the term, the ecological system consists of the 
spatial organization of work operations. As such, it imposes 
certain limitations on the organization of work crews. It does 
not determine the social organization or the interactions of 
specific individuals. Rather, it provides a spatial and techno- 
logical referent to which any division of labor or system of 
authority or communication must conform. Within the spatial 
distributions indicated by Figure I, there is considerable 
flexibility as to the number, size and location of specific 
work crews. Trucking operations and any number of inci- 
dental (but important) work operations, involving a variety 
of work crews, are not indicated on the chart. 

The brick-producing process is rather simple in techno- 
logical essentials. Clay is drawn by trucks from clay banks 
to a stock pile a) located behind the brick-making machine 
b) and it is fed by a three-man crew from these piles into 
pressure rolls where it becomes malleable. At least a ten-man 
crew is required to work as a team to operate the machine. 
After bricks are made they are transported by cable into 
the racks c), where they are allowed to dry in the sun. After 
drying, the bricks are transported by wheelbarrows into the 


5. A more detailed analysis of the French-Canadian bilateral kin- 
ship patterns can be found in P. Garigue’s article (1956). Briefly, 
a bilateral kinship system is one in which descent is traced through 
the mother’s lineage as well as the father’s lineage. 


kilns d), where they are baked. One or two of these kiln 
are always kept burning and are usually attended by one o 
two firemen. The number of empty kilns or empty racks set 
the pace for machine operations. Bricks are usually made i, 
the morning and the machine crew is then split up into; 
number of work groups assigned to specific tasks in the yari 
for the remainder of the day. Throughout the process, crew 
of varying sizes are located behind the brick-making machine 
at the machine, in the racks, in and around the kilns, anj 
at the stockpiles e). 

The more skilled and permanent workers usually mak 
up the machine crew. Any one of them can perform any tat 
associated with brick production. In the yard, the machin 
crew workers demand more prestige (although they are no 
always accorded it by the other workers) and are bette: 
paid. Their status is partly indicated by the fact that, in 
1950, the average machine crew worker earned from twentj: 
five to thirty-five cents an hour more than the average yari 
worker. However, only one season is necessary to maste 
most, if not all, of the tasks in the entire operation. 

Most of the workers, including the yard workers, can shit 
operational roles within the ecological system. The result i 
that the entire organization of the system is extremely flexible, 
While everyone has his job, few are identified with any on 
particular role. Roles thus tend to be identified with particula 
situations rather than particular individuals. With few ex 
ceptions, it is impossible to generalize about any one i 
dividual’s role or job in the system. On the other hand, thi 
interchangeability has not resulted in equal treatment o 
employees. There are special mechanisms through whic)’ 
most employees are dealt with as individuals rather than « 
representatives of categories. ‘These mechanisms consist 0 
a system of prestige-statuses which involve variable rok 
patterns. Prestige and status are related to the ecologic 
order and the productive process, to the individual’s seniorit 
with the company, and to the individual’s kin ties. This sug 
gests that the social organization of the brickyard is mor 
inclusive than the ecological system or the kinship system 
and it is a composite of both. 

The ecological system represented by Figure I requir 
a great deal of organization in terms of communication, 
authority and decision-making. The distribution of wor 
crews is such that on any particular occasion as many # 
seven or eight crew bosses are required for the supervisiot 
and directing of crews. However, the number of worker 
involved in the entire operation is such that the cost of sever 
or eight supervisors can hardly be justified. Thus authont 
and decision-making are manifest on at least three levels: 

The first and most general level of authority and decision 
making is that of the owners. Decisions on this level pertait, 
to the overall operation of the business. Such decisions att 
concerned with the scheduling of brick manufacture, th 
kinds of bricks to be made, the firing of kilns, orders to bt 
met, pay scales, etc. As far as the worker is concerned, thi 
authority is usually indirect. The second level of decisior: 
making and authority is that which results from the order 
delegated by the owners to two bosses, Frank and Ben. The 
carry-out of such orders involves decisions pertaining to th 
organization of the_work crews, the directing of operations 
the accomplishment of specific tasks, the burning of kiln 
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the shipping of bricks, and the maintenance of the plant. Since 
these two supervisors cannot possibly direct operations in 
several different locations at the same time, a third level of 
decision-making and authority becomes operative. This level 
pertains primarily to the blood relatives of these two super- 
visors and to their distribution on the work crews. It is at 
this point in the ecological system that the social organization 
patterned after the model of bilateral kinship becomes 
operative. 


The Bilateral Kinship System 


Figure II represents the relationship to Frank of those 
members of his bilateral family employed by the Valley Brick 
Company. The kinship structure of this bilateral family is 
typical of the Franco-American kinship patterns found among 
various French ethnic groups in New England. It is bilateral 
in that kinship is oriented to the dyadic relationship of hus- 
band and wife. Kin are reckoned on the husband’s side as 
well as the wife’s side of the family. It is patronymic in that 
the family name is taken from the male’s lineage through 
the father. It has two dimensions of generational range in 
that emphasis is usually placed on the parental and offspring 
generations. The limitations imposed on the application of 
the generational principle to the exclusion of considerable 
emphasis on more than the parental and offspring genera- 
tions are such that relationships are sibling-oriented rather 
than lineage-oriented. The frequency of interaction in 
Frank’s family is most intensive between members of the 
same generation. 





Ficur_E II 


The Bilateral Family of the Brickyard 
Supervisor, Frank 


| | | | | = Br. B. = 
Jean = Dick Jim Joe Ben Frank 
4 5 3 2 1 
Bob =Al N N N N 


Numbers indicate sibling birth order (Frank is the oldest). 





Unlike many other Franco-American families in this par- 
ticular area, the consanguineal ties in Frank’s family were 
more important than the affinal ties. The differentiation 
between affinal and consanguineal relatives was behaviorally 
significant. All relatives, except the son, referred to Frank 
by his first name, but the nephews indicated generational 
status by addressing him as “Uncle Frank.” In terms of work 
crew organization and the assignment of such prestige sym- 
bols as wages, Frank discriminated against his affinal kin. 


The mode of reckoning kinship and of transmitting 
property among such families as Frank’s is also the mode 
of selecting leaders, structuring relationships, providing in- 
dividuals with work-mates, and fulfilling other similar func. 
tions. From the standpoint of the individual, bilateral kin 
groups are advantageous, inasmuch as they permit him an 
either/or choice in his crucial social decisions: he may affiliate 
with his own or his spouse’s siblings. He may affiliate with 
his father’s side or his mother’s side of the family. In general, 
Franco-American kin groups in this area have been seriously 
affected by the social and cultural influences of the American 
community and the loss of ethnic group identity. However, 
one of the major factors contributing to the retention of a 
solidaristic family of this type has been the reinforcement 
of familistic patterns and the intensification of interaction 
by the organization of family-operated businesses or the 
extension of family patterns into work-group organization. 

Frank was brought up in the brickyard business. Both he 
and his father had worked for J. A. Cotting’s father when 
the business was young. In 1950, Frank had been working 
for the company for over thirty-five years. The security of 
his position in the social organization of the brickyard is 
indicated by the fact that the Cottings believed that Frank 
was the only individual who knew the “secret” of baking 
kilns to produce a maximum number of more expensive bricks, 
He had learned this through sleepless nights of measuring 
and watching the “settle” in the burning kilns after the 
change-over from the older type “square kilns” to the newer 
“round kilns.” Frank refused to sell or give this information 
to the company. His status with the company is also indicated 
by the fact that he had been given the use of one of the houses 
owned by the Cottings. In 1956, the author was informed that 
Frank was teaching this “secret”? to his son to do with what- 
ever he wished when Frank retired. 

Frank was the oldest living member of his family at the 
time of this study. Ben, the next oldest brother, had been 
with the company nearly twenty years. Dick, a younger 
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brother and husband of J. A. Cotting’s secretary, had been ' 


with the company for more than ten years. Bob, Frank’s son, 
was the youngest member of the family to be employed by 
the company. Bob’s apprenticeship for his father’s position 
gave him considerable prestige in relation to other workers. 
Joe, a third younger brother to Frank, was a seasonal em- 


ployee. Joe’s full-time job was that of a second hand to an . 


older brother who was the foreman in the dyeing department 
of the local textile mill. Jim was also a seasonal employee 
who worked full-time for his brother in the woolen mill. 
Two of Frank’s brothers refused to work in the brickyard 
because of the hard labor and the low wages. Another brother, 
Leon, was employed by the company prior to his death 
during the war. And a final brother, Albert, worked for the 
company for a number of years but left when the Cottings 
financed his way through college. 

Up to this point we have attempted a brief description 
of two sets of social situations. The first consisted of the 
ecological system of brick-production in the Valley Brick 
Company. From the conditions of this system it has been 
suggested that the distribution of work operations and the 
organization of work crews was such that Frank was con- 
fronted with a difficult situation with regard to communica- 
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tion and the delegation of authority. On the other hand, we 
have indicated that this same individual is inextricably 
involved in another social network. He is a member of a 
kinship system which entails certain culturally-defined rights 
and responsibilities relative to his kin. We are suggesting 
that the social organization of labor operations in this par- 
ticular industry can be understood only as the result of the 
impact of these cultural traditions on this particular eco- 
logical system. 


Kinship and the Social Organization 
of the Brickyard 


Outside the office, there are only three, and never more 
than four, official bosses to direct operations which are 
spatially located in ten or twelve different places. Because of 
the spatial distribution of tasks, the diffuseness of roles result- 
ing from the identification of roles with situations rather than 
with individuals, the social organization of the brickyard is 
translated into a familistic model of social interaction. The 
organization of authority patterns is indicated by Figure III. 
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FicureE III 


Authority Relationships in the Brickyard 
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———— Role patterns involving indirect authority and minor 
decision-making. 
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The authority patterns in Figure III indicate relationships 
of indirect bossing and minor decision-making. On the figure, 
an example of an indirect bossing relationship is that which 
existed between Frank and Bob Cotting who was supposed 
to be partially responsible for machine operations. Bob Cotting 
was considered inefficient and rather useless by the crew in 
general and by his own and Frank’s family in particular. His 
prestige is indicated by the fact that Ben, Frank’s brother, 
often warned him to stay out of the way or he (Ben) would 
speak to J. A. Cotting. Such warning was usually sufficient. 
Authority relationships, both in the kinship system and the 
ecological organization of work groups, were usually based 
on the principle of age. Bob, Frank’s son, was the only major 
exception to the principle. Frank’s authority as yard boss was 
reinforced in part because he was the oldest member of the 
family and the oldest employee of the company. The conse- 
quences of the relationships established by this principle can 
be seen in Figure III. A distribution of relatives is found to 
occur throughout the entire system of work organization. The 
reciprocal responsibilities between Frank and these relatives 
involved various kinds of favors such as overtime privileges, 
choice of tasks within the range of possibilities, job security 
during the winter months, minor pay raises when possible, 
the utilization of company tools for private jobs, and various 
other deferences involving recognition and prestige. Relatives 
reciprocated for these privileges by maintaining a continuous 
line of communication between Frank, Ben, and the various 
work crews. Although Frank, through his relatives, directed 
the operation of the machine crew, in three summers the 
author did not observe him at the location of machine opera- 
tions during work hours more than a half a dozen times. 
Another way in which relatives reciprocated to their older 
kin was by setting the work pace on specific crew assignments. 
In one sense, machine production was paced by the operation 
of the machine itself. However, relatives on the machine crew 
could set a pace by introducing various types of competitive 
activities into the work process. For example, they would 
introduce a game to see which “dumper” could empty the 
most moulds without marring or pulling a wet brick off the 
pallets. Dumping every mould perfectly requires a consider- 
able amount of physical exertion. To out-do a relative in such 
a game not only allowed non-relatives to achieve a limited 
amount of prestige but it was also compensatory for the lack 
of deference paid to the non-kin members of the crew. 
Operations in the yard followed similar patterns of author- 
ity relationships. Here, however, Frank was more directly 
involved. The normal work day usually necessitated two or 
three crews of three or four men on each crew either loading 
trucks or emptying kilns. Because of the spatial distribution 
of these crews, some of them were usually out of sight of 
the office. In most cases, either an affinal or a consanguineal 
relative was assigned to each of the crews. These individuals 
often constituted a line of indirect authority with their 
“suggestions” as to how Frank wanted the job done and how 
much he expected done. When such a relative was “picking 
bricks” in a kiln, he could easily set the pace inasmuch as a 
“picker” could keep five or six men busy without any diffi- 
culty. Non-family members were almost never approached 
directly by Frank for the lack of accomplishment. When 
production was not maintained at an acceptable pace, the 
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appropriate member of the kin group “felt” the blame. If this 
individual was spoken to by Frank about the situation, such 
communications would come to the work crews indirectly 
by their overhearing the conversation when it was intended 
that they should overhear it. Whenever approaches were 
made to members of the crew directly by Frank or the owners 
for lack of accomplishment, these approaches followed insti- 
tutionalized patterns of joking relationships. 


Joking Relationships 


Joking relationships were institutionalized in the yard to a 
considerable degree. A joking relationship is a relation be- 
tween two persons in which one is by custom permitted, and 
in some instances required, to tease or make fun of the other, 
who in turn is required to take no offense.® As such, there is 
a combination of friendliness and antagonism. In the brick- 
yard, both symmetrical and asymmetrical patterns were 
utilized. The latter differs from the former only in that the 
subject of the joke is allowed to retaliate. Both types were used 
as means of controlling behavior. The consequences of these 
relationships were twofold: 1) they kept the relatives in 
the line of authority without serious damage to their personal- 
ities ; 2) they contributed to the efficiency of the organizational 
patterns by integrating rather than alienating the non-kin 
members from the work-crew, inasmuch as the interactions 
between them and the bosses appeared to be similar to the in- 
teractions between the bosses and their relatives. Symmetrical 
relationships seemed to be associated with situations in which 
Frank or other supervisors wanted to stimulate more produc- 
tion without being completely unsatisfied with existing pro- 
duction. Asymmetrical relationships seemed to be associated 
with situations in which existing behavior was unsatisfactory. 
Asymmetrical relationships involved a greater pretense of 
hostility with a minimum of personal offense. 

Joking relationships had rather consistent types of content. 
In general, symmetrical relationships were more often verbal 
behaviors while asymmetrical relationships usually took the 
form of physical action. The major exception to this rule in- 
volved a situation in which Frank or Ben would stimulate a 
contest between themselves and one of the workers. To win 
out over one of these individuals, which was not often, was 
to achieve a considerable amount of prestige for the moment. 
Often, a relative or a boss would compare one of the members 
of a crew to a weakling, a “school boy.” This usually occurred 
when one of the members of the crew happened to be a part- 
time high school student. Other types of symmetrical relation- 
ships involved various comments concerning the individual’s 
manliness. Sexual athletes and heavy drinkers were often 
drawn into these relationships. Such individuals were hard put 
to justify their extra-curricular activities in terms of their 
work performance. The most effective application of such 
patterns involved high school students who were recruited 
seasonally to fill out the work crews. Only occasionally were 
these individuals considered anything more than “‘school boys.” 

These relationships allowed the bosses to criticize the work- 
ers, both relatives and non-relatives, in such a manner that 


6. The concept of “joking relationship” utilized in this paper has 
been taken from A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1952). 


criticisms were usually taken seriously but not too personally, 
Since the organization of the system depended, in part, on 
providing situations in which individuals would become ego- 
involved with their work, such relationships were necessary, 
Ego-involvement, as a basis for a reward and prestige system, 
is both useful and dangerous. The individual having a “bad 
day” would normally be prone to interpret criticism as a 
personal attack. Such predispositions were soothed by the 
pattern of joking-relationships. Normative expectations could 
be maintained without serious dislocation of personnel. On 


one occasion, Ben had quit his job for nearly a year because 


he was directly criticized by one of the owners and had in- 
terpreted this criticism as a personal affront. 


Avoidance Relationships 


As a rule, asymmetrical relationships were utilized as pat- 
terns of avoidance behavior. Avoidance relationships imply 
social disjunction inasmuch as they involve the possibility of 
conflict or hostility. On the other hand, such relationships are 
conjunctive because they contribute to the avoidance of strife, 
Such relationships must not be mistaken for a sign of overt 


hostility but as an index of covert feelings of a hostile nature [ 


calling for safeguards. Avoidance relationships in the brick- 
yard served to inhibit certain types of social interaction be- 
tween specific individuals. 

Avoidance behaviors are used to select from the groups of 
new workers those individuals whom the older worker 
deemed desirable or undesirable. In part, they consist of 
initiatory behaviors which determine whether or not the new 
recruit would desire to retain his job. Most of the new work- 
ers began their job in the yard by loading trucks and emptying 
kilns which are sufficiently cool to work in. Since bricklayers 
are particularly concerned about the quality of the bricks they 
work with, great care is taken not to chip the bricks in the 
process of storing or loading them on trucks. All loading and 
stocking of bricks involves hand labor. Two or three individu- 
als would work on various shelves in the kiln, throwing four 
bricks at a time to one another. The last man on the “catch” 
would place these bricks on a conveyor. They would be taken 
from the conveyor by a similar process. Each throw of bricks 
involved about sixteen pounds of weight. Throwing bricks 
anywhere from four to twelve feet to another individual in- 


volves a considerable amount of skill. A “catch” can be thrown | 


so that the receiver can receive the bricks without their clap- 
ping against one another, or so that all four bricks will clap 
when caught. They can also be thrown so that the weight is 
minimized or maximized. “Heavy bricks” inflict a tremendous 
amount of punishment on the arms of the receiver; “clapping 
bricks” may easily produce pinches or blood blisters on the 
receiver's hands. 

Older workers would resist, as much as possible, placing 
themselves in a position to receive “catches” from an unskilled 
new worker. They would utilize the first week or so of the 
new worker’s training to “break him in” by differentiating the 
various types of “catches.” Consequently, the new worker 
would usually find himself in a position where he would spend 
the day receiving long “catches” thrown from higher up in 
the kiln, or where he would throw bricks up to an individual 
higher up on the pile. If the individual complained about his 
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dificult situation, a series of joking relationships ensued and 
the previous behaviors were intensified. If the new worker 
accepted the joking relationships, things would go a little 
easier. However, if the new worker did not tolerate the joking 
relationships, activity patterns became intensified and avoid- 
ance patterns developed by “putting teeth in the bricks.” 

As long as the new worker persisted in his intolerance of 
this initiatory phase, these activities would result in the in- 
dividual being ostracized. On a few occasions, the author 
observed such severe rejection of a new worker by the older 
workers that the recruit would be physically unable to last 
out the week on the job. In other instances, the individual 
would be partially accepted and joking relationships would 
persist for an indeterminate length of time. Various other 
types of activities were utilized in a similar manner until an 
individual became skilled in any job in the brickyard. New 
workers taking pallets off the cables in the racks would find 
the pallets greased on the bottom when they attempted to lift 
them over their heads. New “dumpers” would be caught with 
wet moulds containing seventy-five to eighty pounds of clay 
which they could not get rid of. New ‘“‘wheelers” would run 
into obstacles on their runs which would spill over their loads. 
New “pickers” often found themselves in kilns where the 
temperatures were still high. “Pallet boys” who stepped out 
of line would ‘‘accidentally” have their fingers pinched be- 
tween moulds. Such techniques of initiation or avoidance were 
almost unlimited in number and ingenuity. 

These techniques functioned not only as a means of selecting 
new workers, but were also utilized to discriminate against, 
or avoid working with, certain relatives or other workers. In 
some instarices, consanguineal relatives would utilize such 
techniques to avoid having affinal relatives attached to their 
crews. Most of the affinal relatives, with the exception of a 
son-in-law, seemed to be retained because of kinship responsi- 
bilities rather than because of personal preference. During the 
three summers the author observed the system, the four affinal 
nephews were functionally interchangeable with any worker 
in the brickyard but remained on a pay scale which accorded 
them as much as thirty-five cents an hour Jess than most work- 
ers doing similar jobs. The author was told by these nephews 
that they had been promised raises for more than two years 
but, as of 1950, had not received them. 


Kinship and Work Group Organization: 
Recruitment 


The existence of bilateral kin patterns and the extension of 
these patterns into the work group organization of the brick- 
yard, has had as one of its functions the annual recruitment 
of labor. The seasonal character of brick production at the 
Valley Brick Company necessitated an annual recruitment 
of workers. Of the eight to twelve workers who held jobs 
during the winter months, the persistent core of this group 
consisted of six members of Frank’s family. Under most cir- 
cumstances, an annual recruitment such as this would be a 
problem of considerable magnitude. The local woolen indus- 
tries make labor in this particular town a competitive com- 
modity. Most jobs in the mills require less physical exertion 
and bring higher returns in terms of pay and insurance bene- 
fits. Further, the extension of kinship patterns into some de- 


partments in the local woolen mills has facilitated the acqui- 
sition of desirable jobs for some individuals who have been 
employed in the brickyard. Because of the kinship patterns in 
the brickyard and the inclusion of non-kin members in these 
patterns by such rituals as joking relationships, the Spring 
recruitment of labor has not been a serious problem. Further- 
more, kinship patterns have not been restricted to Frank’s 
family. 

The Spring recruitment of labor begins, weather permit- 
ting, about March. Recruitment is informal in character. 
When it was time to make bricks, workers just showed up for 
a job. Various individuals were expected to be there about 
the time they were needed. Frank’s kin were always the first 
to return to their jobs when preparations were being made 
for reopening the yard. Following these, those individuals 
who had been employed in previous seasons would be rehired 
if they showed up for work. When production started, various 
individuals who were looking for jobs would be hired from 
time to time to fill out the crews whenever they were needed. 
Individuals in this last category would never be sought. Until 
they had become seasonal repeaters and had been accepted into 
the system, their jobs were tenuous. They were the last to 
come and the first to go. In terms of the labor conditions in the 
community and the seasonal character of work in the brick- 
yard, efficient labor recruitment almost necessitated a quasi- 
family situation involving a network of interrelated groups. 
Since many of the workers would locate new jobs during the 
slack winter months, it was necessary that a core crew could 
be depended on to train and recruit new workers. More often 
than not, family tics were sufficiently strong to motivate some 
workers to leave their new jobs and return to the yard. As in 
the case of Joe and Jim, Frank’s brothers, they were encour- 
aged to retain their winter jobs and return to the yard by 
holding down two jobs for the season. Within the last three 
or four years, the partial breakdown of these kin groups has 
resulted in a serious labor problem during the first few weeks 
of Spring operations. Individuals who have been interviewed 
recently have indicated that during the last two or three sea- 
sons, recruitment problems have remained unsolved until the 
closing of school in June. The crews can then be filled out 
with high school students seeking summer employment. This 
situation is not entirely satisfactory since many of these 
“school boys” entertain work attitudes which resist their full 
acceptance into the system. 


Conclusions 


The description of a concrete case or kinship, used as a 
means of organizing industrial work groups, suggests con- 
siderations of a more general character.’? These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, the case just described would seem to indicate that 
the inclusion of kinship models in patterns of social organiza- 


7. Inthe summers of 1952-56, the author observed the operation of 
similar patterns of kinship behavior within labor group organiza- 
tions. These patterns were distributed in the various departments 
of a woolen mill located in the same town as the brickyard. There 
is also some evidence that these patterns are to be found in various 
types of lumber operations located in regions where the French 
ethnic group has been much more resistant to the influences of the 
American community. 
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tion are by no means a prerogative of peasantry or of under- 
developed countries. The preoccupation of social scientists with 
large types of industrial organizations results in the omission 
from their analyses of certain types of industries involving 
hand labor, minimum of skill, seasonal employment, and 
unique ecological conditions. 

Second, it may be suggested that the assumptions of social 
scientists regarding the incompatibility of rationally organized, 
instrumental systems and the more expressive, familistic pat- 
terns of behavior fail to take into consideration the ritual 
characteristics of social structure. In the case just described, 
the equilibrium of the kinship system and the more rational 
ecological system, through time, was maintained more by 
ritual or symbolic forms of social behavior, (i.e., joking rela- 
tionships, avoidance patterns, prestige and authority symbols, 
etc.), than by rational or functionally productive aspects of 
social behavior. Within such a context, kinship responsibilities 
are not only a focus of personal or social concern, but they are 
also a means of making a living. It is suggested that the kinship 
system in the case just described lent itself quite efficiently 
to the work organization of. the brickyard because the char- 
acteristics of the ecological system were such that an elabora- 
tion of familistic behavior was possible. 

Third, it may be suggested that the utilization of the 
principle of bilateral kinship as a model for work group or- 
ganization is dependent upon the nature and size of the in- 
dustrial organization as well as the size of the family. By way 
of comparison, woolen mills located in the same area involved 
larger groups and considerably more organization. From the 
point of view of management in these local mills, efficiency 
could only be maintained in a milieu of those universalistic 
values usually associated with bureaucratic organizations. 
Consequently, familistic models were considered to be divisive 
to the organization of work tasks. In those departments where 
supervisors shared the values of management, familistic pat- 
terns of work group organizations not only failed to make a 
contribution to production but, in most cases, they interfered 
with production. 

It is suggested that the incompatibility of rational-instru- 
mental organization with familistic-expressive types of pat- 
terns is not so much an incompatibility of structural efficiency 
as it is the result of conflicting systems of ritual or symbolism. 
In other words, when the symbolic expression of bureaucratic 
values is in contradiction to the symbolic expression of familis- 
tic values, inefficiency results from the conflict of the two.8 In 
most departments of the local woolen mills, this was the case. 
In those departments where this type of ritual or symbolic 
conflict was absent, familistic patterns of work group organi- 


8. A more detailed theoretical analysis of the distinction between 
social structure and social organization can be found in the publica- 
tion by R. W. Firth (1951). A very interesting treatment of the re- 
lationship between social structure and ritual can be found in the 
publication by E. R. Leach (1954). The author is indebted to both 
these publications for the conceptualization of his analysis in this 
paper. 


zation were as efficient in the mills as they were in the brick- 
yard. 

Finally, sociologists usually recognize two systems of or- 
ganization in such an occupational group of the kind just 
described. The first is often called the formal or instrumental 
organization, and its function is to define the occupational 
roles of the participants in order to accomplish a task. The 
second is often referred to as the informal or expressive 
organization, and is usually oriented to the sentiments or 
feelings of the participants. While there is merit in such a 
distinction, it may be apparent that in the situation just 
described it becomes extremely difficult to maintain. The two 
systems merge into a single operational whole through the 
functional integration of the ecological system and the family 
system. The bilateral family becomes instrumental by virtue 
of its expressive character. The work group organization 
becomes expressive by virtue of the bilateral family and is 
maintained by the instrumental responsibilities of its members. 
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Survival in the Concentration Camp 


Norman R. Jackman* 


What factors are significant for the physical and psycho- 
logical survival of the individual in extreme situations? 

German concentration camps have undoubtedly constituted 
the most extreme form of prison situation we know. Further- 
more, generalizations concerning German concentration camps 
can be tested against a considerable amount of data. However, 
there has been little attention paid to the importance of group 
identification as a basic factor in the physical and psychological 
survival of the individual. It is this factor which will be ex- 
amined here. 


The Literature 


Most of the extensive literature on German concentration 
camps consists of impressionistic accounts of the experiences 
of prisoners who perceived only a limited aspect of the total 
situation. Only a few writers organized their experiences from 
the perspectives of trained observers; they were psychologists, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, political scientists, and educated 
laymen. All accounts are insightful, given the theoretical 
orientation of their authors, but all represent, of necessity, a 
limited perspective. As Eugen Kogon writes, “only a few 
prisoners saw the picture as a whole. These few learned of 
every internal camp detail, while the mass of the prisoners 
subsisted on slogans, rumors and gossip.””! 

Most organized accounts were further limited because their 
authors viewed the experience in terms of individual psy- 
chological theory. Prisoners like Eugen Kogon and David 
Rousset saw the camps from a broader perspective, and their 
accounts reflect the social organizational frame of reference.” 

Differential reactions by individuals to extreme situations 
can be classified according to common factors which are 
present in all cases. However, in order to make meaningful 
generalizations about the interactive process in extreme situa- 
tions, the data must be organized initially according to classes 
based on a theoretical frame of reference. 





*Dr. Jackman is Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of Oklahoma. 
1. Eugen Kogon, The Theory and Practice of Hell; the German 
Concentration Camps and the System Behind Them, Farrar, Straus, 
New York, 1950, p. 231. 


2. E. Kogon, of. cit.; D. Rousset, Les Jours de Notre Mort, Edi- 
tions du Pavois, Paris, 1947, and The Other Kingdom, Reynal, New 
York, 1947. 


The Reference Group Approach 


The theoretical framework of this paper is based on recent 
reference group theory.? A reference group is a group whose 
norms the individual has internalized. These norms act as 
guides to behavior in different situations. A reference group 
may be a membership group, but membership is not necessary 
for its norms to act as important determinants of behavior for 
non-members. On the other hand, a person may be a member 
of a group which does not constitute a reference group for 
him. Membership in a group “‘is frequently determined largely 
by external circumstances; it may or may not coincide with 
the individual’s psychological relatedness.’”’4 Furthermore, a 
reference group may be a group to which the individual does 
not aspire to belong; “a member of some minority group may 
despise it but still see the world largely through its eyes.”> 

It must be stressed that the concept of reference group 
employed in this paper is not confined to groups the individual 
belonged to before coming to the camp. An inmate’s reference 
group may have been imaginary. The great variety of groups 
whose norms and values structured the camp situation for 
prisoners and thus affected their behavior is indicated in the 
following passage by Tamotsu Shibutani: 


All kinds of groupings, with great variations in size, 
composition, and structure may become reference groups. 
Of greatest importance for most people are those groups 
in which they participate directly—what have been called 
membership groups—especially those containing a num- 
ber of persons with whom one stands in a primary rela- 
tionship. But in some transactions one may assume the 
perspective attributed to some social category—a social 
class, an ethnic group, those in a given community, or 
those concerned with some special interest. On the other 





3. The author is particularly indebted to M. Sherif, H. Blumer, 
and T. Shibutani for the theoretical orientation of this paper. See 
M. Sherif, “The Concept of Reference Groups in Human Relations,” 
in M. Sherif and M. O. Wilson, eds., Group Relations at the Cross- 
roads, Harper, New York, 1953, pp. 203-231; H. Blumer, “Social 
Movements,” in A. M. Lee, ed., Principles of Sociology, Barnes and 
Noble, New York, second edition, 1946, pp. 167-222; T. Shibutani, 
“Reference Groups as Perspectives,” American Journal of Sociology, 
60:6 (1955), 562-569. 


4. M. Sherif, 4n Outline of Social Psychology, Harper, New York, 
1956, p. 176. 


5. T. Shibutani, of. cit., p. 563. 
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hand, reference groups may be imaginary, as in the case 
of artists who are “born ahead of their times,” scientists 
who work for “humanity,” or philanthropists who give 
for “posterity... .”’ Reference groups, then arise through 
the internalization of norms; they constitute the structure 
of expectations imputed to some audience for whom one 
organizes his conduct.® 


Reference Group Values, Adjustment, 
and Survival 


What were the reference groups whose norms had been in- 
ternalized by concentration camp inmates? Study of this ques- 
tien revealed that there was a relationship between kinds of 
reference groups and survival. The perspectives of some 
prisoners allowed them to adjust to the camp situation in a 
manner which increased the probability of their survival, while 
the perspectives of other prisoners decreased this probability. 
Some reference groups worked against both the physical and 
psychological survival of the individual; some helped the in- 
dividual to survive psychologically up to the point of his 
physical destruction, and sonie aided in both the physical and 
psychological survival of the individual. 

The kind of reference group with which the individual 
identified himself helped to structure his definition of the camp 
situation. Prisoners were better or less able to adjust to the 
extreme situation of the camps according to the norms and 
values of their reference groups. 

As Sherif has indicated, “knowledge of the issue, problem, 
or motive which is the focus for participants in particular 
collectivity will indicate, on the whole, the particular kind of 
collective behavior that will develop.’’”? Since the perspectives 
of inmates differed because of their identification with different 
reference groups, they defined the camp situation variously and 
acted in terms of such definitions. This differential action 
determined the degree of physical and psychological survival 
of the individual. “Perspectives are continually subjected to 
the test of reality,’ and if the concentration camp prisoner’s 
expectations were not supported by the behavior of others he 
was forced to adjust his perspective or perish. The further his 
perspective diverged from those of others in the situation (par- 
ticularly the Gestapo), the more difficult it was for him to 
adjust, since the behavior of others would appear senseless 
to him. 


Group Solidarity and Survival 


The theme of physical and psychological break-down occurs 
over and over. According to most observers, the purpose of the 
camps was to destroy the self-esteem of individuals and turn 
them into 
writers who came to this conclusion often present data which 


docile masses.? Interestingly enough, the very 
are negative instances of their propositions. Ija Korner, writ- 
ing of a Vichy French internment camp, concluded that the 
individual was dissolved in the mass and reduced in personality 
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D. Ibid., p. 565. 
7. M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, op. cit., p. 348. 
T. Shibutani, of. cit., p. 569. 
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A. Votaw, “The Literature of Extreme Situations,’ 
20:2 (1949), 145-160. 


to the lowest common denominator.!° And yet, the author | 
points out that powerful cliques arose on the basis of common 
interests—card players, music enthusiasts and political dis. 
cussants. These cliques protected their members physically; js 
it not also probable that they protected them psychclogically? 

There is some direct evidence to support the validity of the 
latter supposition. Though Curt Bondy maintains that most 
of the inmates of Buchenwald completely broke down “phys. 
ically, psychologically and morally” because a panic or crowd 
situation was deliberately fostered by the Gestapo, and “the 
urge of self-preservation, bestial fear, hunger, and thirst led to 
a complete transformation of the majority of the prisoners,”!! 
he nevertheless furnishes a pertinent example of the effect of 
group solidarity on the physical and psychological sustenance 
of the individual. 

Bondy describes a group from a “training camp,” consisting 
of twenty boys and their adult leader, which was put as a unit 
into Buchenwald. “From the beginning they set themselves 
the goal of bringing their entire group out of the concentration 
camp without loss of life or breakdown of nerves. They suc- 
ceeded. Everyone from this special group came out alive, with- 
out having suffered serious illness or loss of sanity.” !2 

Bondy’s experiences point up a factor which Bettelheim 
stresses, that the middle class values which many prisoners 
brought to the camps were fatal to the physical and psycho- 
logical survival of the individual. The boys in the group from 
the training camp were forced to relinquish “specific moral 
principles which were of extreme importance to them.” For 
example, they had been trained that kindness to others, par- 
ticularly the aged and infirm, was a virtue; they learned in 
Buchenwald that such behavior threatened their individual 
survival and hence the survival of the group. Giving a blanket 
to a needy prisoner might mean the weakening of the individ- 
ual’s health and would thus burden the group with a member 
who could not pull his weight. Thus, certain values internal- 
ized by these boys were redefined in the camp. 

An amazing degree of group unity developed among these 
boys. They came into the camp with a background of asso- 
ciation and the initial period of adjustment was eased through 
personal identification with one another. A solid in-group 
feeling developed ; members never shared with outsiders, and 
the group acted as a unit to procure advantages for its members 
which would have been unattainable by the individual acting 
alone. 

The fact that this boys’ group and its adult leader were able 
to stay together for the duration of the camp experience is 
worthy of note. Bettelheim states that this was contrary to 
Gestapo practice: “The prisoners frequently had to change the 
labor group in which they were working, and quite often the 
barrack in which they were sleeping, because the Gestapo 


10. Ija Korner, “The Psychological Needs of the Individual Dis- 
solving in the Mass and the Possibilities of Clinical Help (Observa- 
tions in a French Internment Camp), Journal of Social Psychology, 
16:2 (1942), 143-160. 


11. C. Bondy, “Problems of Internment Camps,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 38:4 (1943), 455. 


12. Ibid., 457. 
13. Ibid., 458. 
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wanted to prevent them from becoming too intimate with one 
another.’””!4 

Most observers agree that the policy of the Gestapo was to 
isolate the individual, to create in him the feeling that he had 
been rejected by society, and even by humanity. By senseless 
discipline and impersonal brutality the self of the prisoner 
could be destroyed. According to Bruno Bettelheim, this suc- 
ceeded when the personality of the prisoner disintegrated into 
subject and object. Then the prisoner felt that “this could not 
be happening to me.” Such individuals stood outside of them- 
selves and regarded from a distance what was happening to 
them. They did not make even a minimal effort to protect 
themselves, or they committed suicide by meaningless rushes 
at the electrified barbed wire or at machine gun posts. In 
either case they succumbed shortly after their arrival at the 
camp. 

The intention of the Gestapo may have been to prevent the 
formation of intimate groups, but their limited numbers and 
the large number of inmates precluded the carrying out of the 
policy. The Gestapo could staff only the top positions in the 
formal structure of the camps, and prisoners controlled inter- 
mediate positions. Thus groups with a high degree of solidarity 
could covertly manipulate the Gestapo through control of the 
informal organization of the camp. Elie Cohen writes that the 
‘omposition of transports of prisoners leaving a camp was 
often left to prisoner clerks who were “‘in a position to keep 
back certain fellow prisoners and to get rid of others.” !> 

Kogon and Rousset?® state that in all camps on which they 
had information the German Communists took over the in- 
formal control of the camps during World War II from less 
well-organized criminal gangs who had controlled the camps 
prior to this period. By doing this, they were able to procure 
important benefits for their members and for others whom 
they wanted to help. To achieve this power, they were forced 
to collaborate actively with the Gestapo. Bettelheim’s conclu- 
sion that ‘“‘a prisoner had reached the final state of adjustment 
to the camp situation when he had changed his personality so 
as to accept as his own the values of the Gestapo,”!” must be 
modified in the light of the evidence. Undoubtedly many 
prisoners did internalize the values of the Gestapo (e.g., 
Gestapo values would simply be an extension and intensifica- 
tion of the already internalized values of common-law crim- 
inals), but the imitation of Gestapo behavior for the purpose 
of manipulation and control is not the same as the internaliza- 
tion of Gestapo values. 

German Communists had an ideology different from that 
of the Gestapo and their behavior cannot be fully understood 
in te.ms of its overt manifestation alone. A stereotypic attitude 
toward the Communists was probably responsible for different 
accounts of Communist behavior. If an observer was favorably 
disposed toward the Communists, it was difficult for him to 
accept the fact that they could act like the hated Gestapo. If 





Bettelheim, “Individual and Mass Behavior in Extreme 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 38:4 


14, B. 
Situations, 
(1943), 423. 


15, E. Cohen, Human Behavior in the Concentration Camp, Norton, 
New York, 1953, p. 25. 


16. Kogon and Rousset, op. cit., passim. 
17, B. Bettelheim, of. cit., p. 447. 
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he was unfavorably disposed toward Communists, their 
Gestapo-like behavior was consistent with the stereotype that 
communism and fascism were totalitarian movements, and 
similar behavior was therefore expected from the members of 
both groups. Here again the importance of the situation in 
determining behavior must be stressed. The Communist 
ideology and the Gestapo ideology may have been alike in 
many respects, but the former had no specific prescription for 
behavior in concentration camps. It was undoubtedly true, as 
Kogon states, that “the German Communists brought the best 
qualifications to the accomplishment of this task [taking in- 
formal control of the camps]. In contrast to men of liberal 
views, they had always been inured to absolute party discipline 
and in methods and means they were almost the only ones 
who were the enemy’s match,’’!8 

But tactics for survival had to be developed as Communist 
party members came to define the situation, and these tactics 
took shape in the interactive process of the camp situation. 
Such tactics could be put into practice, however, only because 
the Communists had a coherent frame of reference stemming 
from a significant reference group. 

In the absence of strong group identification, the individual 
was unable to integrate a previous frame of reference with the 
situation into which he was plunged. Observers have pointed 
out that many Germans in the camps were faced with intol- 
erable psychological conflicts because of their belief in the 
sacred nature of government—the rectitude of law and order 
and the superorganic nature of national justice.!9 Since they 
believed themselves guilty of no crime, they felt that a terrible 
mistake had been made, which a divine German justice would 
soon rectify. In time, many of these people began to believe 
that they had really committed a crime or else they would not 
be in the camps. 

The goal orientation of a social movement, such as com- 
munism, provided its members with a reference group whose 
values and definitions organized their conduct in ways which 
resulted in the highest probability of psychological and physical 
survival. The goal orientation of a religious social movement, 
such as Jehovah’s Witnesses (Internationale Bibelforscher 
Vereinigung), guaranteed its members a high probability of 
psychological survival and a low probability of physical sur- 
vival. In other words, the values of this reference group 
regarding the rejection of state authority and the technique of 
passive resistance resulted in the rapid and complete extinc- 
tion of Jehovah’s Witnesses in concentration camps. But the 
members of this sect did not go insane or commit suicide ; they 
died as martyrs to their cause and were personally secure in a 
feeling of superiority to the morally damned Gestapo. 


The Application of Reference Group Theory 


Let us now see how reference group theory applied to the 
problem of physical and psychological survival. For this pur- 
pose, we need to answer two major questions: 


18. E. Kogon, of. cit., p. 231. Rousset and Cohen support Kogon's 
analysis of the formal and informal organization of the camps. 

19. H. Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, Harcourt, New 
York, 1951, pp. 414 ff. 
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1. Was the individual’s reference group present or absent 
in the camp? 


2. If the individual’s reference group was outside of the 
camp, how closely integrated was that group? 


The answer to the first question indicates the probabilities 
for both physical and psychological survival. The answer to 
the second question indicates the probabilities of psychological 
survival—until death. 

If the individual’s reference group was also a membership 
group within the camp, then his chances of physical and psy- 
chological survival were maximized. This is shown in the case 
of the Communists, the training camp boys, and certain 
criminal gangs. These groups built up a high level of internal 
interaction and developed mutual aid practices that were im- 
portant to physical survival and to mental health. In some 
cases (for example, the training camp boys) the group’s ex- 
perience served to change the pre-existing values of the mem- 
bers so as to maximize behavior that could improve the relative 
chances of members. Such groups also improved their chances 
to the extent that they were able to gain some control over 
the administration of the camps. 

If the individual’s reference group was not represented in 
the camp as a membership group, he stiii might improve his 
survival chances to the extent that he could attach himself 
to one of the functioning membership groups. For example, 
various accounts indicate that certain non-Communist intel- 
lectuals were accepted as members in Communist groups. 

If the individual was unwilling or unable to belong to any 
membership group in camp, then his chances of physical sur- 
vival were minimized. However, depending upon the nature 


of his reference group attachments, he might disintegrate 
psychologically or remain a well-integrated personality up to 
the end. 

The attachment of the individual to some abstract category 
of society did not seem to provide much psychological support 
in this situation of extreme stress. For example, the individual 
who thought of himself simply as a member of the middle 
class, with the traditional middle class values, tended to find 
the world turned upside down in the camp and to become con- 
fused and disillusioned. Similarly, the individual’s identifica- 
tion with a profession or a town or city did not point to any 
group in which he had held membership—in terms of frequent 
interactions with the same individuals. 

What of a church as a reference group? That seemed to 
depend upon the degree of cohesion found within the church, 
A person might think of himself as a Lutheran or Catholic 
and yet a relatively small proportion of his interactions might 
have been centered within the church. In other words, most 
of his interactions might have been spread over other institu- 
tions and informal groups. Not so with the member of a social 
movement sect such as Jehovah’s Witnesses. The sect has an 
impact upon interaction in two ways: it builds up a relatively 
high frequency of interaction among the members and reduce; 
their interactions with outsiders. As is well-known, certain 
sectarian doctrines emphasize the value for the member of 
cutting himself off from association with non-members. 

Such a sectarian experience seems to fortify the member in 
his values so that he can withstand extreme pressures and 
deprivations without yielding or becoming confused. He dies— 
but he dies with his values intact and with his emotions still 
under his own control. 
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Attitude Change Through Training in Industry 


Harry C. Triandis* 


General Problem of Training in Industry 


In the last fifteen or twenty years there has been a con- 
siderable increase in supervisory training in industry. A large 
variety of courses ranging in content from Human Relations 
to Mathematics are given. Many of these courses do not aim 
to impart specific facts, figures, or formulae. Instead, the aim 
is to change the attitudes of the supervisor in relation to 


some aspect of the industry’s operations. They aim, for 
example, at having him acquire a person-centered rather 


than a production-centered attitude in his dealings with his 
subordinates, or a positive attitude towards the free enterprise 
system, or toward certain aspects of top management policy. 

Many people consider it self-evident that these courses 
must “do some good.” Education, according to Opler, is one 
of the significant themes of our culture; to suggest that a 
course is totally ineffective or, what is worse, that it may 
produce negative attitudes, is pure heresy. Even if we grant 
that the courses do “some good,” however, there is still the 
question: “Are they worth while?” In addition, there is the 
theoretical interest in the questions: ““‘Under what conditions 
do attitudes change?,” “Do changes in attitude always in- 
volve changes in behavior?,” ‘What are the effects of group 
pressure, of the opinions of the boss, etc. on attitude change?” 
“What is the effect of group pressure on the manifestation 
of attitude change?” 

In the present paper we will attempt to answer some of 
these questions on the basis of a study of the effects of a Work 
Simplification Course on the supervisors of a large manu- 
facturing concern. 


The Particular Problem 


Work simplification is a procedure whereby jobs are 
analysed, i.e., broken into meaningful parts; questioned; 
alternative ways of doing the jobs are considered and ex- 
perimented on; finally, a new method for doing the job is 
established, and applied. Savings, comparing the new with 


the old methods, are calculated and reported to top manage- 





_* Dr. Triandis is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


ment. ‘he more general name for this procedure is making 
methods improvements. Many industries expect their first 


line supervisors to make several methods improvemen ts each 
year. For this reason they provide their supervisors with train- 
ing in the procedures and techniques of Work Simplification. 
suited 


or foremen, 


supervisors, or foremen are particularly 
to make such improvements because they know the operations 
of their departments very intimately; they are in a position 
to plan these labor-saving changes for periods of labor short- 
age in their departments (this permits the introduction of a 
labor-saving method without the displacement or demotion 
of any of the workers); and because their status in their 
department makes them less “threatening” than outsiders, 
Time Study Men, or the Methods Engineers. 
On the other hand, methods improvements require consider- 


such as the 





able technical skill—machine catalogues must be consulted,} 


new production lines may have to be designed, the cost of 
the technological changes must be estimated and justified 
from an investment point of view. The function of the 
Methods Engineer is to provide technical assistance to the 
supervisors, in working through their methods i improvements. 

Other industries expect most of the methods improvements 
to be introduced by the Methods Engineers and the Time 


Study Engineers. This approach brings the technical skill 
of the Methods Engineer into direct contact with the problems 


of the department. Furthermore, the foremen are more apt 
to consider the present operation as being adequate, while the 
outsiders (the engineers) are more likely be critical of 
the operations of the department. 

It is thus clear that the first procedure, where methods 
improvements depend on the line supervisors, may be less 
effective in terms of the number of improvements, but is cer- 
tainly more satisfactory from the point of view of social 
relations. To what extent can a training program make up 
for the foreman’s technical deficiencies so that management 
can capitalize upon the social advantages of 
responsibility for methods improvements? 

In the particular company studied, the Methods Engineer 
gave a course on the procedures of work simplification and 
attempted to show the supervisors the desirability of making 
methods improvements. The effectiveness of the course was 
judged by the number of methods improvements reported 
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by each “graduate” of the course, and by the dollars saved 
per year per department. 

Validation of a training course requires satisfactory criteria. 
Some of the properties of a good criterion are: A) Validity— 
relevance to ultimate goal; B) Reliability—consistency or 
reproducibility; C) Freedom from systematic bias; D) Prac- 
ticality—easy availability; E) CQuantitativeness—objective ; 
and F) Non-susceptibility to contamination through knowl- 
edge of predictor results. A criterion which has most of these 
properties is the number of improvements reported, per year, 
or whatever period is suitable. A more satisfactory criterion 
is the ratio of dollars saved after the training over the dollars 
saved before the training, per year, in each department. How- 
ever, this is a better criterion only if accounting department 
records are used for its calculation. This was not possible in 
our case. If the researcher relies on the reports of the 
“oraduates” of the course, there are at least three problems 
with which he is faced: a) Non-college graduates often object 
to paper work and may not turn in a report after making an 
improvement, b) the supervisors often exaggerate the savings 
in order to impress their bosses, c) the before-the-training 





savings are inaccurate—improvements are made but are often 
not reported. 

In the present case these difficulties were met by encourag- 
ing the supervisors to write reports and by actually offering to 
write the reports for them so that all they had to do was to 
sign them, by checking and cross-checking the reported savings 
and correcting exaggerations, and by ignoring the before-the- 
training savings. There is still the disadvantage, with our 
criterion, that it does not reflect only the willingness and 
ability to make improvements, but also the opportunity to 
make improvements. Some departments provide more oppor- 
tunity than others. It is also clear that staff members have 
less opportunity to make improvements than production super- 
visors. This is the reason why it was thought necessary to 
separate the supervision of the factory in several groups, as 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE | 


Groups Used for Sampling 


Number of reports 





Group Number contributed by 
Designation in group each member 
A. High contributors I 26 
B. Medium high con- 
tributors 6 From 9 to 15 
C. Medium contributors 15 From 4 to 8 
D. Low contributors 
with no opportunity 
to make improvements 16 From none to 3 


E. Low contributors 
with normal opportu- 


nity for improvements 19 From none to 3 
F. Division Managers 10 —_———- 
G. Did not have course 17 From none to 2 





The writer was the Methods Engineer of the plant. Befor | 


proceeding with the training course, he undertook an evalua 
tion of the effects of the course on those supervisors who 
already had had it. (The course was given by the previous 
Methods Engineer to the group interviewed.) The cours 
was given over a period of six weeks, consisted of four hours 


of meeting time per week, and covered the following topics: ; 


principles of economic theory, procedures of work simplifica- 
tion, the socio-psychological problems of technological change, 
and approaches which may prove effective in the attempt to 
introduce change. Experimental evidence was presented where 
possible. I'wo hours were spent in a discussion of the factory's 


Methods Improvement Program. This program aimed at 
having every supervisor work on as many methods improve. | 


ments as he had time for. It was expected that each supervisor 


would report at least two such changes in methods every year, | 
A supervisor’s promotion was often dependent on making | 


such improvements. ! 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the course, the | 
writer undertook a series of semi-directive interviews which } 


were focused about the course.? The behavioral changes which 


may be due to the course were studied by means of an ex- | 


amination of the record of methods improvements introduced 
by a supervisor over an 18-month period, after taking the 
course. A sample of the plant’s supervision was studied.? Since 
some supervisors contributed a large number of methods im- 
provements, while others did not make any contributions, it 
was possible to compare the comments made by the two 
groups, and arrive at an understanding of some of the factors 
which cause favorable attitudes towards methods improve- 
ments and behavioral changes as a result of these favorable 
attitudes. 

It will make the discussion that follows a little clearer if 
the reader keeps in mind the fact that there were essentially 


1. The feeling that management based promotions on the methods 
improvement record was widely felt in the plant, so much so that 


the plant gossip had it that one of the “rising stars” of the Company | 


obtained his promotion by writing several letters to his subordinates, 
each week, suggesting methods improvements in their departments, 
and always making guesses as to the number of thousands of dollars 


that would be saved by each improvement. He made sure that the | 


Vice-President in Charge of Manufacturing, would get a carbon 
copy of each of these letters. After about a year of such bombard- 
ment with mythical savings, the Vice-President was so impressed 


with this man that he promoted him to a highly responsible posi- | 


tion! So says the plant gossip. 


2. The interview was usually started by an open-minded statement 
such as “you are participating in the methods improvements pro- 
gram, what do you think of it?” The interviewee was allowed to 
pick his subject and talk. A non-directive, permissive approach was 
used. Three questions were asked in all interviews, unless the inter- 
viewee had answered them in the non-directive part of the inter- 
view: a) What are some of the obstacles to methods improvements? 
b) What did you think of the course? c) Do you have any ideas 
as to what the Methods Engineer can do to help you participate in 
the methods improvements program? Probing was used where neces- 
sary. A record of all statements that could be remembered was made 
verbatim after each interview. 


3. The groups shown in Table 1 were sampled randomly: group 
A—100 per cent; groups B, C, D, E, and G—30 per cent; group F 
—100 per cent. A total.of 35 interviews were conducted, which is 
45 per cent of the plant’s supervision. 
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three levels of management in the factory: the Plant Man- 
ager, who was also a Vice-President of the Company, the 
Division Managers, and the Department Managers. ‘The 
workers reported to the Department Managers. The pro- 
fessional members of the staff departments had Department 
Manager’s status, though they often had no subordinates. 
The total number of managers was about 80. There were 
500 workers of both sexes working under these supervisors 
in that plant. 


Results of the Study 


Effectiveness of the course. It is fairly clear that the course 
had some effect in stimulating an interest in methods improve- 
ments. Table 2 suggests a relative success. It shows only the 


first year savings. In most cases savings which were made in 
one year are repeated in several subsequent years. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of the Course on the Dollars Saved 
and the Number of Improvements 





1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Number of supervisors 
with training in 
methods improvements 12 23 60 82 87 
Number of improve- 
ments reported 39 84 EZ 155 161 
Dollars saved in first 
year (thousands) li 473 106 85.5 108 
Improvements reported 
per supervisor with 
course 3.27 3.65 1.87 1.89 1.85 
Dollars saved per su- 
pervisor with course 1430 2060 1770 1040 = 1240 





Attitudes towards the program. The supervisors who made 
significantly more positive statements about the course, as 
revealed by a content analysis of their statements in the 
interview, were those who made significantly more methods 
improvements (significant at the 1.02 level). The supervisors 
who made more negative statements were those who made 
few or no contributions to the methods improvement program 
(significant at the .10 level). 


Relation to morale. Three Division Managers were asked 
to rate all supervisors as to whether their morale was high, 
medium, or low. Morale was defined as identification with 
the goals of the Company. It is quite conceivable that halo 
effects, and other sources of error common to ratings, have 
contributed to the high agreement between the three managers. 
In 97 per cent of the cases, at least two of the three judges 
agreed ; in 43 per cent of the cases, the managers were unani- 
mous. It is not certain that they were rating morale—it is 
conceivable that they were rating “overall liking, or satis- 
faction with the first line supervisor.” Their ratings were 
correlated with the number of contributions to the methods 
improvement program, as can be seen from Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Ratings of Morale and Number of Reports 
Contributed Per Supervisor 


(The numbers in parenthesis apply to line supervisors alone) 








High Morale Medium Low Morale 
Number of 
supervisors 26 (17) 23 (8) 7 (5) 
Mean number 
of reports 5.77 (6.6) 2.91 (1.9) 1.14 (0.2) 
Standard devia- 
tion for number 
of reports 5.80 (6.2) 3.00 (1.3) 2.40 (0.2) 
Dollars saved 

0.60 (0.1) 


in thousands 2.9 (4.1) 


16 (1.1) 

It is clear that those department managers who were judged 

as having a “high morale’ were the ones who had made the 

greater number of contributions to the methods improvement 

program. Whether high morale is the cause, or a rating of 

high morale is the effect of having made these contributions, 

cannot be answered by the data. The Division Managers 

know fairly well who is making contributions to the program 

because of the circulation of a Bulletin of Methods Improve- 
ments, each month. 


Reasons given for liking the program. The most important 
reason seems to have been the approval of the immediate 
supervisor. Many high contributors said: ““My boss likes the 
program.” Another reason is that the program appealed to 
many of the college graduates because it is “logical and con- 
sistent with the scientific method.” Other supervisors implied 
that their se/f-picture as progressive, vigorous, go-getting men 
of ideas, included contributions to the program. Many stressed 
the opportunity for originality provided by the program. 
Finally, the foreman who produced the largest number of 
improvements in the whole factory said: “Methods improve- 
ments are a part of good administration. When you examine 
everything that happens in your department critically, im- 
provements come to your mind by the dozen. Some are not 
very practical, others are too expensive, but many can be used. 
Actually it is a question of pushing things. You see, a lot of 
possibilities are there, but boy, you know you need to push 
to get any of these ideas through. It’s hard work!” 


’ 


Reasons given for disliking the program. A very important 
reason is disapproval of the immediate supervisor. In the case 
of a Division Manager who had a negative attitude toward 
the program, there were no improvements coming out of his 
division. This particular manager identified methods improve- 
ments with time studies and, since he had an intense dislike 
for time studies, he also disliked the methods improvements 
program. Actually, his division was making many improve- 
ments but these were not reported through the regular Indus- 
trial Engineering channels. This finding suggests that it would 
be desirable to have the Methods Engineer report to the Chief 
Engineer, rather than to the Manager of the Industrial 
Engineering Division. Another source of dissatisfaction, which 
again involves the proximity (geographical and administra- 
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tive) between the Time Study Department and the Methods 
Engineering Department, is the feeling by first line super- 
visors that many of the policies of the Industrial Engineering 
Division force them to be unfair to their men. Many pointed 
out that resistance to change was justified because change 
often leads to demotions, lay-offs, or a reduction in pay for 
the workers. Many supervisors, in fact no less than 62 per 
cent of those interviewed, said that methods improvements 
are fine, but they were too busy to bother with them. One 
supervisor said: ‘‘Now look here. I have to look after produc- 
tion, safety, train my men, and look after costs. . . . 1 just 
have no time for methods improvement. If I fall down on 
one of my other duties, it may be very expensive. For instance, 
suppose I do not train one of my men properly. This can cost 
the Company, with one mistake, just one mistake, 25,000 
dollars. It will take decades of improvements to make up for 
this one mistake.” Another attitude which was frequently 
expressed can be summarized as follows: “Methods improve- 
ments are all right, but some of the savings which are re- 
ported are quite mythical. The whole program is an oppor- 
tunity to become dishonest, and gives an unfair competitive 
advantage, with respect to promotion, to those who are 
unscrupulous enough to report inflated savings.’’ One super- 
visor, who became a Division Manager soon after the inter- 
view, said: “. .. by demanding from us ‘reports or else’ man- 
agement is forcing us into the degrading practice of exag- 
gerating and falsifying.” Finally, one of the staff supervisors, 
whose morale is known to be very low, put it rather bluntly: 
“What’s in it for me? Why bother with improvements? I 
have turned in improvement after improvement, when | 
started on this job, twenty years ago, where did that get me? 
Did I get promoted? No Sir! They just promote these in- 
competents because they happen to have an engineering degree. 
The hell with improvements!” 


Implications of the Study 


It seems reasonably clear, from this study, that the most 
important factors determining participation or non-participa- 
tion in a program of methods improvements in industry are 
attitudinal, personal, and social. Technical proficiency on the 
procedures of Work Simplification etc. seems to be a very 
secondary factor. The course which was evaluated in this 
study attempted to deal with the attitudinal factors, and it 
appears to have had some success in that direction. However, 
to change deeply ingrained attitudes by means of a few 
lectures and discussions is almost impossible. Personal factors, 
such as overall job satisfaction and identification with the 
goals of the organization, ability to push the new, perception 
of the self as an “improving man of ideas,” competitiveness, 
and the ability to delegate responsibility—so that more time 
can become available for creative activities, such as methods 
improvements—are limiting factors. No matter how positive 
the attitude of the supervisor is with respect to methods im- 
provements, he will be unable to make improvements if he 
is limited by these personal factors. Social factors, particularly 
the opinions of his boss, and of his peer group, almost com- 


pletely determine the attitudes of the supervisor. The stud; 
shows that improvements are most likely to happen wher 
the immediate supervisor is favorable to the methods in. 
provements program. By this it is meant that he is likely to 
ask for improvements, to encourage the efforts of his subor- 
dinates during the experimental period, view their failures 
with a sympathetic eye, and share their exhilaration when 
they succeed. This is actually asking for too much; probably, 
even if the immediate supervisor expects his subordinates to 
produce improvements “because they have had the course,” 
it may be enough to create the climate for methods im- 
provements. 

The study implies that the validation of the effectivenes 
of training courses in Work Simplification and Methods 
Improvements is possible, though fairly difficult. The criteria 
of a) number of improvements after the course versus number 
of improvements before the course; b) dollars saved after 
versus before the course; and c) the absolute number of im- 
provements made after the course, seem to be satisfactory and 
are likely to be correlated with other measures such as abil- 
ities, morale, etc. 

Another implication is that the course must not only pro- 
vide the technical tools for making improvements but also 
must create an attitude favorable to such improvements. The 
importance of the opinions of the top management suggests 
that it is necessary to train the top management as well as 
the first line supervisors: the course can only be effective if a 
climate of opinion favorable to attitude change surrounds the 
first line supervisors. People are, it seems, much more im- 
pressed by the opinions of their bosses than by what they are 
told in a training course. 

The study suggests that the morale of the supervisor is 
related to the effectiveness of the course. If his morale is high 
the course may be more effective. The significance of making 
improvements in terms of the supervisor’s self-picture, and 
in terms of his perception of improvements leading, or not 
leading, to a promotion, seems to be another factor in the 
determination of whether improvements will be made. People 
will not change their behavior, it appears, unless this change 
is perceived to lead to a promotion, or at least to a more 
secure position in the organization. 

There is a suggestion that methods improvements would 
occur more readily if they are undertaken by the Engineering, 
rather than the Industrial Engineering Division, i.e., if they 
are divorced from time study. 

The final implication is that, if the changes which result 
from a training course can be made available to the researcher 
who validates the course only via the reports of the course 
graduates, some of the non-college trained first line super- 
visors, who have a bias against “paper work” will not show 
as much improvement, as a result of the course, as others. 
Thus, the course will appear less effective than it really was, 
with that particular group. This suggests that external 
criteria, such as accounting department records may be more 
desirable than reports, for the validation of supervisory 
training. 
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Notes on the Role of Applied Political Science in 
Anthropological Field Work 


Simon D. 


In the initial phase of his field work in a foreign country, 
especially an “underdeveloped” one, the anthropologist may 
find that he cannot carry out his research unless he is able to 
relate himself effectively to government officials in that 
country. This fact, however, can present not only problems, 
but also opportunities. ‘The purpose of this article is to relate 
such experiences in Ethiopia. 


Initial Orientation 


Authorities of government in “underdeveloped countries” 
often view with suspicion the interest anthropologists seem to 
take in the more “primitive” aspects of their culture. Often, 
local officials wonder why the anthropologist wants to seek 
out an obscure tribal group in rustic hill country. On a higher 
level in the official hierarchy, officials in the ministries of the 
capital who are empowered to issue permits for travel into 
the provinces, may fear that the anthropologist has come to 
see the “nakedness of the land,” to use the biblical expression. 
They may assume that the notes of the anthropologist might 
include data on such possibly embarrassing problems as con- 
tinued feudal-type social organization, treatment of former 
slaves, potentially explosive systems of land tenure, or inter- 
mittent banditry in the heavily wooded river valleys. In the 
case of proud Ethiopia, officials are mindful of their country’s 
determination to achieve a respected position in international 
relations. This was expressed clearly in 1942, when a proc- 





*Dr. Messing is Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

The author carried out ethnographic work among the Amhara 
of Ethiopia in 1953-54, while on a research grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The Foundation, however, is not to be understood as 
approving, by virtue of its grant, any of the statements or views 
expressed herein. 


Messing* 


lamation of the Emperor established a Consultative Com- 
mittee on Legislation, with instructions to draft new laws 
which would be “not repugnant to natural justice and 
humanity.” 

Such suspicions require the anthropologist to use what- 
ever knowledge and ingenuity he can call upon in the field 
of diplomacy. In the beginning, he will be well-advised to 
avoid all mention of subjects which would be considered 
“primitive.” One useful approach is to begin by emphasizing 
parallels in culture traits between his Western society and 
the one he has come to study. One may express interest in 
historical development, for history is usually a safe subject 
with any proud people, and the comparative approach can 
be used to disclose the broad range of cultural dynamics. 

My Ethiopian guide learned the need for pragmatic 
diplomacy so well that, at times, he devised explanations of 
his own before even asking me. Once, confronted by a sus- 
picious bishop of the Coptic Abyssinian Church, my guide 
explained that I had come to Ethiopia to learn about God. 

The problem of self-identification is a common one and 
may be semantic. The anthropologist is often asked to ex- 
plain the purpose of his research and he must do so in terms 
which are meaningful within the inquirer’s apperceptive 
frame of reference. The term “anthropology” itself arouses 
suspicions in the minds of the French-trained officials who, 
in Ethiopia, constitute a large proportion of the foreign- 
trained, middle-aged officials in the capital. To them, the 
term means only physical anthropology, e.g., craniology; an 
approach which they have considered offensive.' Therefore 
the field worker is well-advised to identify himself as an 
“ethnologist,” if that correctly implies his interests, as it did 


1. Carleton S$. Coon, Measuring Ethiopia and Flight into Arabia, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1935. 
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in my case. However, in the provincial town, this term may 
be meaningless to officials, most of whom are graduates of 
elementary schools only. In this situation, I solved the 
problem by introducing myself as a human geographer, the 
closest comprehensible term, since geography is taught in the 
elementary schools. But on the village level, even this term 
was useless and I simply referred to my regular occupation 
as “astamari” (teacher), who was travelling to gain 
knowledge. 


The Antechamber Complex: Formal and 
Informal 


There is a tendency in the government bureaucracy of 
countries which have recently emerged to “respectability” in 
international relations to combine protocol of modern gov- 
ernment with their own traditional “waiting in the ante- 
chamber” complex. In Ethiopia, the latter practice is called 
“daj tenat,” a strategy through which the superior in the 
hierarchy exercises control, at the cost of the subordinates’ 
time and patience. Foreign specialists, including Point IV 
personnel, often feel frustrated because they cannot un- 
scramble this syndrome in their own analysis of the situation. 
The anthropologist who desires to carry out his work cannot 
avoid some analysis of the structure and function of such 
political organization. One promising approach is to identify 
the social groups which staff the latter and examine how 
they function, both formally and informally. 

When the anthropologist first arrives in an “underde- 
veloped country,” usually in the capital, he will almost 
inevitably encounter members of the younger generation who 
have returned from training in political science abroad and 
who occupy such posts as “director-general” in the various 
ministries. Often it is they who carry out most of the work, 
while the nominal ministers, and even vice-ministers, may 
be figureheads, e.g., nobles who desire justification for living 
in the capital all year round, rather than in their isolated 
provinces. 

While these young graduates do not occupy top posts in 
the political structure, they can be of great assistance because 
of their function. When one visits them in their offices, they 
maintain the polite reserve which is dictated both by tradi- 
tional formality of bearing of an Ethiopian nobleman and 
by the pattern of “correctness” of international protocol. 
However, during their study-years abroad, in England, 
Canada, or the United States, they have learned to enjoy 
patterns of informality and chumminess. To recapture this 
convivial atmosphere, they like to gather informally, in the 
evenings, on some socially neutral ground such as the rear 
lobby of the centrally-located Greek hotel and play chess. 
This game has become symbolic of their subculture. Fortu- 
nately I had played chess since childhood and managed to 
join them frequently during the weeks I had to wait for my 
permits for travel to the interior. The latter problem was 
solved smoothly due to these contacts, and my applications 
passed through three ministries in the record time (for an 
“unofficial” stranger) of six weeks.? 


2. One moral of the story might be that a knowledge of chess can 
be more useful preparation for anthropological field work today 
than a brief course in medicine without a license. 


The larger situation which made these young official 
particularly approachable by me turned out to be significant 
beyond mere utilitarian analysis. While abroad, these gradu- 
ates had associated with each other on terms of equality, 
regardless of parental status of nobleman or commoner, or of 
religious or ethnic cleavages. But, upon their return home, 
family pressure was applied and some close friendships were 
broken in mutual embarrassment. There was also the problem 
of marriage. These officials, many with higher degrees, de- 
sired educated wives.? But this was in 1953 and there were 
no marriageable female Ethiopian college graduates and 
the government discouraged career officials from marriage 
with non-Ethiopian nationals. Thus, frustrations of several 
sorts helped to recruit the chess players. Then a new diff- 
culty arose which also provided some insights into the power 
dynamics. The young officials were somehow reminded of the 
traditional suspicion against any informal grouping which 
assembled regularly and frequently. This was true despite 
the fact that these informal meetings had no political purpose 
nor did they develop in that direction. The young men finall; 
solved the problem by creating a formal club and electing, 
as their head, the young scion of the highest nobility among 
them. 


Other Possibilities and Problems of 
Official Rapport 


One avenue to the establishment of positive contacts in 
the country in which one does field work might be, at least 
in theory, through the “good offices” of the Embassy of one’s 
own country. One might, perhaps naively and a priori, expect 
guidance and suitable introductions. In practice, this avenue 
is likely to be shut to the anthropologist by his status as 
private citizen and by the individualistic nature of his under- 
taking. Embassy officials do not consider it their function to 
help the anthropologist in any active way.4 At worst, they 
may be concerned lest his research cause a disturbance to some 
tenuous equilibrium in a remote region. The anthropologist 
may be informed, in a most friendly manner, that the Embassy 
has metal caskets on hand for the purpose of shipping Ameri- 
can bodies home and would he kindly not put them to the 
trouble. To be on friendly terms with Embassy officials, it is 
best never to request anything of them which is not routine. 

The Ethiopians take for granted that a visitor from abroad 
has been “sent” by his country if he comes with any purpose 
other than tourism. It is important not to deny this and never 
to give the appearance that one is, perhaps, not enjoying close 
cooperation from one’s Embassy. Such denials would either 
be disbelieved or cause loss of face. 

Point IV officials are often more generous and, obversely, 
generally more interested in benefiting from the experiences of 
the anthropologist in the hinterland. They have specific jobs 
to do and their approach is pragmatic, less concerned with 
protocol. 

A promising avenue for establishing rapport with the 


3. Incidentally, in contradistinction to the provincial young men 
who often disdain girls with even partial elementary school edu- 
cation. 


4. French embassies are a notable exception. They have a remark- 
able understanding of cultural work and help their own nationals. 
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oficialdom of the country is through educational institutions 
in the capital and elsewhere. Here the anthropologist can 
barter his services as unpaid guest lecturer in exchange for 
introductions and even for field trips, with teachers and 
students, into the countryside. Such cooperation can snowball 
most profitably and is important, especially in the initial 
stages of orientation and search for rapport. 


The Problem of ‘‘Paratactic Situations” in 
International Relations 


Perhaps the work of anthropologists in the field will be 
more appreciated if the services they can render for the pre- 
vention of misunderstanding are recognized by the official 
representatives of their country’s international relations. Such 
errors are potentially ever more likely, due to the emergence 
of new cross-cultural syndromes. One cause of fallacies is 
pointed out by Coon :> 


Fifty years ago cultural differences were taken for 
granted, and wise administrators, diplomats, and busi- 
nessmen made allowances for them. Arabs were expected 
to wear flowing robes and turbans and to take time out 
from work several times a day for prayer... to ride in 
identical automobiles and to drink similar cola beverages. 
This shell of uniformity ... gives many western observers 
a false sense of cultural unity. ... (Author’s italics) 


5. Carleton S. Coon, The Story of Man, Knopf, New York, 1954. 


Psychologists have referred to so-called “paratactic situa- 
tions” in which one assumes an imagined communication: e.g., 
that one’s own cues, such as “friendliness,” “sincerity,” “acting 
oneself,” will be recognized as such by members of another 
society and will evoke the same reactions one was used to at 
home. But these homespun cues may be entirely misunderstood. 
The experiences of the anthropologist in the field can provide 
a number of cues meaningful in a particular culture. 


Summary and Conclusions: The “Front-Door”’ 
Approach 


Field workers in anthropology can no longer enter via a 
“back-door” approach in an ever-increasing number of coun- 
tries. They cannot assume that a visa to an “underdeveloped 
country” automatically implies freedom of travel to the hinter- 
land and unhindered research. The only approach is via the 
“front-door.” To enter successfully, anthropological field 
workers are well-advised to: 1) acquaint themselves with in- 
ternational protocol; 2) learn what new channels of commu- 
nication are opening up, e.g., through the good offices of young 
officials who have returned from studies abroad or through 
growing educational institutions of the country in which re- 
search is done. 

Pragmatic lessons learned in the application of the “front- 
door” approach can later be applied to prevent misunderstand- 
ings and to promote efficiency in the field of international 
relations. 
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“How Do You Know If the Informant is Telling the Truth?” 


John P. Dean and William Foote Whyte* 


Research workers who deal with interview data frequently 
are asked the question: “How do you know if the informant 
is telling the truth?” If they are experienced research workers, 
they frequently push aside the question as one asked only by 
those unsophisticated in the ways of research. But the persis- 
tence with which it comes up suggests that we take it seriously 
and try to formulate it in respectable terms. 

Those who ask the question seem bothered by the insight 
that people sometimes say things for public consumption that 
they would not say in private. And sometimes they behave in 
ways that seem to contradict or cast serious doubt on what they 
profess in open conversation. So the problem arises: Can you 
tell what a person really believes on the basis of a few ques- 
tions put to him in an interview? Is this not a legitimate 
question ? 

The answer is, ““No’’—not as stated. It assumes that there 
is invariably some basic underlying attitude or opinion that a 
person is firmly committed to, i.e., his real belief. And it im- 
plies that if we can just develop shrewd enough interviewing 
techniques, we can make him “spill the beans” and reveal what 
this basic attitude really is. 

To begin with, we must constantly bear in mind that the 
statements an informant makes to an interviewer can vary 
from purely subjective statements (“I feel terribly depressed 
after the accident”) to almost completely objective statements 
(“The Buick swerved across the road into the other lane and 
hit the Ford head on’). Many statements, of course, fall 
somewhere in between: “The driver of the Ford was driving 
badly because he had been drinking’; or “It was the Ford 
driver’s fault because he was drunk.” 

In evaluating informants’ statements we do try to dis- 
tinguish the subjective and objective components. But no 


* Dr. Dean is Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Dr. Whyte is Professor 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 





matter how objective an informant seems to be, the research 
point of view is: The informant’s statement represents merely 
the perception of the informant, filtered and modified by his 
cognitive and emotional reactions and reported through his 
personal verbal usages. Thus we acknowledge initially that 
we are getting merely the informant’s picture of the world as 
he sees it. And we are getting it only as he is willing to pass 
it on to us in this particular interview situation. Under other 
circumstances the moves he reveals to us may be much 
different. 

Granted this, there are two questions that the research 
worker wants answered: A) What light does the statement 
throw on the subjective sentiments of the informant? and B) 
How much does the informant’s report correspond in fact to 
“objective reality?” 


I 

A. The Informant’s Report of “Subjective Data’ 

The problem here is how to evaluate the informant’s sub- 
jective report of what he feels or thinks about some subject 
under investigation. At the outset we must recognize that 
there are different kinds of subjective data that we may want 
the informant to report: a) A current emotional state of the 
informant, such as anger, fear, anxiety or depression. Many 
informants have great difficulty in putting feelings of this sort 
into words. Even for the most articulate, the verbal expression 
of complex emotional states is a difficult thing; b) The in- 
formant’s opinions, that is, the cognitive formulation of his 
ideas on a subject; c) The informant’s attitudes, that is, his 
emotional reactions to the subjects under discussion; d) The 
informant’s values, that is, the organizing principles that 
underlie his opinions, attitudes, and behavior; e) The in- 
formant’s hypothetical reactions, that is, his projection of what 
he would do, think or feel if certain circumstances prevailed; 
and f) The actual tendencies of the informant to behave or 
feel when confronted with certain stimulus situations. Gen- 
erally, of course, verbal reports are only part of the data on 
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the basis of which we infer persons’ tendencies to act. Equally 
important in making these inferences are past behavior and a 
variety of non-verbal cues that we may detect. 

Each of these various kinds of subjective data are elicited 
by different kinds of questions put in different ways to the 
informant. The assumption that any one of these represents 
his “real” feelings in the matter is, of course, unwarranted. 
For one thing, the informant may have conflicting opinions, 
values, attitudes or tendencies to act. In fact, the conflict 
among these various subjective data may be the most important 
subjective information we obtain. This approach puts in quite 
a different light the problem of using behavior as a way of 
validating attitudes. Take, for example, a young housewife 
who in an interview expresses herself as much in favor of 
careful budgeting of household finances. She indicates that 
she and her husband have carefully worked out how much 
they feel they can afford to spend on various categories and 
have even gone so far as to make out envelopes in which they 
put the money allocated to these various purposes. Subsequent 
to the interview, however, she goes shopping with one of her 
close friends with whom she feels a good deal of social com- 
petition. Under the pressures of this situation she buys a dress 
which is out of line with her financial plan. It is not very 
meaningful to say that her behavior in buying the dress 
“invalidates” her opinions in favor of budgeting. Nor does 
it make sense to ask what her “real” attitudes toward budget- 
ing are. But because we often expect reasonable behavior in 
the management of personal affairs and daily activities, we 
frequently try to get informants to give a rational and con- 
sistent picture of their sentiments and behavior when con- 
fronted with them in an interview situation. If this young 
housewife had been asked by the interviewer what she would 
do if she ran across an unusually attractive dress which was 
not within her budgetary planning, she might have said that 
she would refuse to buy it and would incorporate some budget- 
ing plan for the future by which she might be able to purchase 
such a dress. But the sophisticated researcher does not expect 
informants to have consistent well-thought-out-attitudes and 
values on the subjects he is inquiring about. 

The difficulties in interpreting informants’ reports of sub- 
jective data are seriously increased when the informant is 
reporting not his present feelings or attitudes but those he 
recollects from the past. This is because of the widespread 
tendency we all have to modify a recollection of past feelings 
ina selective way that fits them more comfortably into our 
current point of view. 

But perhaps the major consideration that makes the evalua- 
tion of reports of subjective data difficult is the fact that they 
are so highly situational. If, for example, a Democrat is among 
some Republican friends whose opinions he values highly, he 
will hesitate to express sentiments that might antagonize or 
disconcert these friends. If, however, he is among his own 
intimate friends who think pretty much as he does, he will not 
hesitate to express a Democratic point of view and, if he is at 
a Democratic party meeting where there is considerable en- 
thusiasm in support of party causes and he is swept up in this 
enthusiasm, he may express Democratic sentiments even more 
strongly than among his own friends. The interview situation 
must be seen as just ONE of many situations in which an 
informant may reveal subjective data in different ways. 


The key question is this: What factors can we expect to 
influence this informant’s reporting of this situation under 
these interview circumstances? The following factors are 
likely to be important: 

1) Are there any ulterior motives which the informant has 
that might modify his reporting of the situation? While mak- 
ing a study among the foremen of a South American company, 
the researcher was approached one day by a foreman who 
expressed great interest in being interviewed. In the conversa- 
tion which followed, he expressed himself with enthusiasm 
about every aspect of the company under discussion. When the 
interview closed, he said, “I hope you will give me a good 
recommendation to the management.” His ulterior motives 
undoubtedly influenced his reporting. 

2) Are there any bars to spontaneity which might inhibit 
free expression by the informant? For example, where an in- 
formant feels that the affairs of his organization or his own 
personal life should be put forward in a good light for public 
consumption, he will hesitate to bring up spontaneously the 
more negative aspects of the situation. 

3) Does the informant have desires to please the inter- 
viewer so that his opinions will be well thought of? An in- 
terviewer known to be identified with better race relations 
might well find informants expressing opinions more favorable 
to minority groups than they would express among their own 
friends. 

4) Are there any idiosyncratic factors that may cause the 
informant to express only one facet of his reactions to a sub- 
ject. For example, in a follow-up interview, an informant was 
told that she had changed her attitude toward Jews. She then 
recalled that just before the initial interview a dealer had sent 
her a wrong couch and she implied that he had tried to cheat 
her. She recalled that he was Jewish and that she was still 
mad about this incident and reacted in terms of it to the 
questions about Jews in the interview. A few days earlier or 
a few days later she would probably have expressed herself 
quite differently. Idiosyncratic factors such as mood, wording 
of the question, individual peculiarities in the connotations of 
specific words, and extraneous factors such as the baby crying, 
the telephone ringing, etc., all may influence the way an in- 
formant articulates his reactions. 

Unless they are taken into account, these various factors 
that influence the interview situation may cause serious prob- 
lems and misinterpretation of the informant’s statements. To 
minimize the problems of interpretation, the interview situa- 
tion should be carefully structured and the interview itself 
should be carefully handled in the light of these influences. 
Outside influences should be avoided by arranging an appro- 
priate time and place for interviewing that will eliminate 
them as much as possible. 

The influence of ulterior motives can sometimes be quashed 
by pointing out that the researcher is in no position to influ- 
ence the situation in any way. Bars to spontaneity can usually 
be reduced by assurances to the informant that his remarks 
are confidential and will be reported to no one else. The con- 
fidence that develops in a relationship over a period of time is 
perhaps the best guarantee of spontaneity, and informants 
who are important should be developed over time with care 
and understanding. Naturally the interviewer should not 
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express or, indicate in any way, his disapproval of statements 
made by the informant or indicate any of his own values that 
might intrude in the situation. Idiosyncratic factors of conno- 
tation and meaning are difficult to account for, but it is 
certainly a good precaution to ask questions in many different 
ways so that the complex configuration that a person’s senti- 
ments represents can be more accurately understood. 

While we never assume a one-to-one relationship between 
sentiments and overt behavior, the researcher is constantly 
relating the sentiments expressed to the behavior he observes— 
or would expect to observe—in the situation under discussion. 

In one field situation, the informant was a restaurant 
supervisor. It was already known that the restaurant owner 
was a graduate dietician who placed a great deal of stress upon 
maintaining high professional standards. Midway in the 
course of the interview, the supervisor remarked in a casual 
manner—perhaps too casual—that she herself was the only 
supervisor in the restaurant who was not a college graduate. 
The supervisor did not elaborate on the point, nor did the 
interviewer probe at this time. In a lull in the conversation a 
few minutes later, the interviewer, using the opportunity to 
return to a topic previously mentioned, said: “I was interested 
in something you said earlier: that you are the only supervisor 
here who is not a college graduate—” Before another word 
was uttered, the supervisor burst into tears. Clearly, the effect 
attached to the statement made earlier was repressed or con- 
cealed and became evident only as revealed in subsequent 
behavior when she cried. 

In some cases the informant may be trying to tell himself— 
as well as the interviewer—that he does not have a certain 
sentiment, and may even have convinced himself. In the case 
of Joe Sloan, a gasoline plant operator, (see the article on 
“Engineers and Workers,” Human Organization, Volume 14, 
No. 4, Winter, 1956) the interview took place shortly after 
Sloan, a highly ambitious worker, had been demoted to a lower 
classification. He followed up this rebuff by talking with the 
plant manager and personnel manager, and he reported calmly 
that they had not been able to give him any encouragement 
about his future with the company. Since, even before this 
setback, Sloan had expressed strong negative sentiments to- 
ward management—with apparent relish—one might have ex- 
pected him to be even move explosive, now that he had this 
new provocation. The researcher was surprised and puzzled 
when he said, “I’m nonchalant now. Those things don’t bother 
me anymore.” Neither his gestures nor facial expression re- 
vealed any emotion. 

A week later, Sloan suddenly walked off the job in response 
to a condition that had recurred often in the past, with only 
mild expressions of dissatisfaction from Sloan and the other 
workers. Reflecting on the incident later, we can see that we 
should have recognized Sloan’s “nonchalant” statement as a 
danger signal. In the light of the recent events that must have 
intensified his. negative sentiments toward management, he 
must have been making an effort to repress these sentiments. 
Probably, being unable or unwilling to “blow his top” as 
before, he no longer had a safety valve and might have been 
expected to take some rash and erratic action. 

These cases suggest the importance of regarding any marked 
discrepancies between expressed sentiments and observed (or 


expected) behavior as an open invitation to the researcher ty 
focus his interviewing and observation in this problem area. 


Il 


B. The Informant’s Reporting of “Objective” Data 

Frequently the research worker wants to determine from 
an interview what actually happened on some occasion per. 
tinent to the research. Can we take what the informant report 
at face value? In many instances the answer, of course, j 
“No.” 

Suppose an informant reports that a number of people ax 
plotting against him. He may be revealing merely his own 
paranoid tendencies, in which case his statement must be seen 
as casting light primarily on his distorted perception of the 
world. But even though plots of this kind are rare in the 
world, it may just happen thar, in this instance, people actually 
are trying to undermine the informant. It is therefore impor- 
tant for the researcher to know in what respects an informant’ 
statement must be taken as a reflection of his own personality 
and perception and in which respects as a reasonably accurate 
record of actual events. 

How much help any given report of an informant will be 
in reconstructive “object reality” depends on how much dis. 
tortion has been introduced into the report and how much we 
can correct for this distortion. The major sources of distortion 
in firsthand reports of informants are these: 

1. The respondent just did not observe the details of what 
happened or cannot recollect what he did observe, and reports ' 
instead what he supposed happened. Data below the in- 
formant’s observation or memory threshold cannot of cours 
be reported. 

2. The respondent reports as accurately as he can, but be- 
cause his mental set has selectively perceived the situation, the 
data reported give a distorted impression of what occurred. 


3. The informant unconsciously modifies his report of 
situation because of his emotional needs to shape the situation | 
to fit his own perspective. Awareness of the “true” facts 
might be so uncomfortable that the informant wants to protect 
himself against this awareness. 

4. The informant quite consciously modifies the facts as he 
perceives them in order to convey a distorted impression of 
what occurred. 

Naturally, trained research workers are alert to detect dis- 
tortion wherever it occurs. How can they do this? First of all, 
there is an important negative check: implausibility. If an 
account strongly strains our credulity and just does not seem 
at all plausible, then we are justified in suspecting distortion. 
For example, an informant, who lived a few miles away from 
the campus of a coeducational college, reported that one of the | 
college girls had been raped in a classroom during hours of 
instruction by some of the men college students. She was quite 
vague as to the precise circumstances—for example, as to 
what the professor was doing at the time. (Did he, perhaps, 
rap the blackboard and say, “May I have your attention, 
please?”’) This account was obviously lacking in plausibility. 
Things just do not happen that way. The account may, how- 
ever, throw light on the informant’s personal world. Through 
other reports we learned that a college girl had indeed been ; 
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raped, but the offense had taken place at night, the girl was 
not on the college campus, and the men were not college 
students. The woman who told this story was a devout mem- 
ber of a fundamentalist sect that was highly suspicious of the 
“Godless university.” In this context, the story makes sense as 
a distortion the informant might unconsciously introduce in 
order to make the story conform to her perception of the 
university. The test of implausibility must be used with cau- 
tion, of course, because sometimes the implausible does happen. 

A second aid in detecting distortion is any knowledge we 
have of the unreliability of the informant as an accurate re- 
porter. In the courtroom, the story of a witness is seriously 
undermined by any evidence that he has been inaccurate in 
reporting some important point. In first interviews we will 
generally have little evidence for judging an informant’s 
reliability unless he happens to be reporting on some situation 
about which we have prior knowledge. But in repeated inter- 
views, after what the informant has told us has been checked 
or corroborated by other reports, we can form some idea of 
how much we can rely on his account. Thus we learn to dis- 
tinguish reliable from unreliable informants, although we 
must always be careful not to assume that, just because an 
informant has proven reliable in the past, we can continue to 
believe his accounts without further checking. 

A third aid in detecting distortion is our knowledge of an 
informant’s mental set and an understanding of how it might 
influence his perception and interpretation of events. Thus 
we would be on guard for distortion in a labor union leader’s 
report of how management welched upon a promise it made 
in a closed meeting. 

But the major way in which we detect distortion, and 
correct for it, is by comparing an informant’s account with the 
accounts given by other informants. And here the situation 
resembles the courtroom setting, since we must weigh and 
balance the testimony of different witnesses, evaluate the 
validity of eyewitness data, compare the reliability of witnesses, 
take circumstantial evidence into account, appraise the motives 
of key persons, and consider the admissability of hearsay in- 
formation. We may have little opportunity in field research 
for anything that resembles direct cross-examination, but we 
can certainly cross-check the accounts given us by different 
informants for discrepancies and try to clear these up by 
asking for further clarification. 

Since we generally assure informants that what they say 
is confidential, we are not free to tell one informant what the 
other has told us. Even if the informant says, “I don’t care 
who knows it; tell anybody you want to,” we find it wise to 
treat the interview as confidential. A researcher who goes 
around telling some informants what other informants have 
told him is likely to stir up anxiety and suspicion. Of course 
the researcher may be able to tell an informant what he has 
heard without revealing the source of his information. This 
may be perfectly appropriate where a story has wide currency 
so that an informant cannot infer the source of the informa- 
tion. But if an event is not widely known, the mere mention 
of it may reveal to one informant what another informant has 
said about the situation. How can the data be cross-checked in 
these circumstances ? 


III 


An example from a field study of work teams at the Cor- 
ning Glass Works illustrates this problem. Jack Carter, a 
gaffer (top man of the glass making team), described a serious 
argument that had arisen between Al Lucido, the gaffer and 
his servitor (his #2 man) on another work team. Lucido 
and his servitor had been known as close friends. Since 
the relationship of the interpersonal relations on the team to 
morale and productivity were central to the study, it was 
important |) to check this situation for distortion and 2) 
to develop the details. 

First, the account Carter gave of the situation did not in 
any way seem implausible. Second, on the credibility of the 
witness, our experience indicated that Jack Carter was a 
reliable informant. Third, we had no reason to believe that 
Carter’s mental set toward this other work team was so 
emotionally involved or biased as to give him an especially 
jaundiced view of the situation. Furthermore, some of the 
events he described he had actually witnessed and others he 
had heard about directly from men on the particular work 
team. Nevertheless, to check the story and to fill in the details 
regarding the development of the conflict, we wished to get 
an account from one of the men directly involved. So an 
appointment was scheduled with Lucido one day after work. 
Because it might be disturbing to Lucido and to the others 
if the research worker came right out and said, “I hear you 
recently had an argument with Sammy, would you tell me 
about it?” the researcher sought to reach this point in the 
interview without revealing this purpose. Lucido was en- 
couraged to talk about the nature of his work and about the 
problems that arose on his job, with the focus gradually 
moving toward problems of cooperation within the work 
team. After Lucido had discussed at length the importance 
of maintaining harmonious relationships within the work 
team, the research worker said, “Yes, that certainly is im- 
portant. You know I’ve been impressed with the harmonious 
relationships you have on your team. Since you and the 
servitor have to work closely together, I guess it’s important 
that you and Sammy are such close friends. Still, I suppose 
that even the closest of friends can have disagreements. Has 
there ever been a time when there was any friction between 
you and Sammy?” Lucido remarked that indeed this had 
happened just recently. When the researcher expressed in- 
terest, he went on to give a detailed account of how the 
friction arose and how the problem between the two men had 
finally worked out. It was then possible to compare Lucido’s 
account with that of Carter and to amplify the data on a 
number of points that Carter had not covered. The informant 
in this case probably never realized that the research worker 
had any prior knowledge of the argument he had with his 
servitor or that this matter was of any greater interest to the 
researcher than other things discussed in the interview. The 
main point is this: by the thoughtful use of the information 
revealed in the account of one informant, the researcher can 
guide other interviews toward data which will reveal any 
distortions incorporated in the initial account and usually 
will provide details which give a more complete understanding 
of what actually happened. 
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The problems of distortion are heavily compounded if the 
researcher is dealing with informants who are giving him 
secondhand reports. Here, the researcher has to deal, not 
only with the original distortion that the witness incorporated 
in the story he told to the informant, but also with any sub- 
sequent distortions that the informant introduced in passing 
it along to the researcher. Of course, an informant who has 
a shrewd understanding of the situations about which he is 
reporting secondhand may be able to take into account any 
distortions or bias in the reports he receives from those who 
talked to him. It may even be that the informant’s lines of 
communication are more direct and intimate than the re- 
search worker can establish. In this case, the picture the 
informant gives may have validity beyond the picture the 
researcher might get directly from the eyewitnesses them- 
selves. 

This kind of situation is illustrated by the case of Doc, 
a street corner gang leader discussed in Street Corner 
Society. Doc was an extraordinarily valuable informant. 
Whenever the information he gave could be checked, his 
account seemed highly reliable. But he had an additional 
strength: he was also well-informed regarding what was 
happening in his own group and in other groups and or- 
ganizations in his district. This was due to the position he 
occupied in the social structure of the community. Since he 
was the leader of his own group, the leaders of other groups 
naturally came to him first to tell him what they were doing 
and to consult him as to what they should do. His informal 
leadership position within his own group made him a con- 
necting link between that group and other groups and or- 
ganizations. Hence developments in the “foreign relations” 
of the group were known by him before they reached the 


followers, and usually in more direct and accurate form. 

Because of the wide variation in quality of informant, 
the researcher is always on the lookout for informants such 
as Doc who can give a reasonably accurate and perceptive 
account of events the research is interested in. These special 
informants are frequently found at key positions in the 
communication structure, often as formal or informal leader 
in the organization. They have ability to weigh and balance 
the evidence themselves and correct for the distortions that 
may be incorporated from their sources of information. Bu 
it is important that they have no needs to withhold or distor 
the information they report to the researcher. Even 0, 
wherever the researcher has to rest on secondhand report 
he must be particularly cautious in his interpretation. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we should emphasize that the interviewer 
is not looking for the true attitude or sentiment. He shoul 
recognize that informants can and do hold conflicting senti- 
ments at one time and they hold varying sentiments accord: 
ing to the situations in which they find themselves. As 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (anagement and the Worker) 
long ago pointed out, the interview itself is a social situation, | 
so the researcher must also consider how this situation may 
influence the expression of sentiments and the reporting of 
events. } 

With such considerations in mind, the researcher will not 
ask himself, ““How do I know if the informant is telling the 
truth?” Instead, the researcher will ask, “What do the} 
informant’s statements reveal about his feelings and _percep- 
tions and what inferences can be made from them about the 
actual environment or events he has experienced ?” 
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“Participant Observation and Interviewing”: A Rejoinder 


Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer* 


We read Martin Trow’s “Comment”! on our “Participant 
Observation and Interviewing: A Comparison’’é with, interest 
and profit. An unfortunate ambiguity in key terms led Trow 
to misinterpret our position radically. We would like to clear 
up the confusion briefly and also to discuss a few interesting 
questions raised in his argument. 

Trow believes us to have said that participant observation 
is the best method for gathering data for all sociological 
problems under all circumstances. We did not say this and, 
in fact, we fully subscribe to his view “that different kinds of 
information about man and society are gathered most fully 
and economically in different ways, and that the problem 
under investigation properly dictates the methods of investi- 
gation.” We did say, and now vreiteratc, that participant 
observation gives us the most complete information about 
social events and can thus be used as a yardstick to suggest 
what kinds of data escape us when we use other methods. 
This means, simply, that, if we see an event occur, see the 
events preceding and following it, and talk to various par- 
ticipants about it, we have more information than if we only 
have the description which one or more persons could give us. 

Perhaps Trow accused us of insisting on “the general and 
inherent superiority” of participant observation, when, in fact, 
we did not, because he misunderstood the sense in which we 
meant it to be used as a “yardstick.”” We did not mean that 
the value of any method used for any purpose must be assessed 
by such a comparison. Since completeness is obviously not the 
only criterion one would apply to data gathered by any method 
—relevance, accuracy, and reproducibility are others that 
come immediately to mind—a discussion centered on this 





*Drs. Becker and Geer are Research Associates on the staff of 
Community Studies, Inc., a non-profit social science research or- 
ganization located in Kansas City, Missouri. 


1, Human Organization, 16:3 (Fall, 1957), 33-35. 
2. Ibid., 28-32. 


criterion does not imply any claim for general superiority. 
But, if comparison with participant observation can make one 
aware of what kinds of data may be lost by use of another 
method, it seems to us that a conscientious researcher would 
want to assess his data by a systematic consideration of the 
points we raised rather than by an offhand dismissal of the 
problem. 

It is possible Trow thought we were arguing the general 
superiority of participant observation because he misunder- 
stood our use of the word “event.” We intended to refer only 
to specific and limited events which are observable, not to 
include in the term such large and complex aggregates of 
specific events as national political campaigns. Naturally, such 
events are not “directly apprehensible” by an observer. But 
to restate our position, the individual events of absorbing 
information about an election, discussing it with others, and 
deciding which way to vote are amenable to observation. It is 
the information that one gets about these events, and then 
combines in order to arrive at generalizations, which one 
might want to examine for completeness by the yardstick of 
participant observation. 

We evidently failed to make the flexible nature of partici- 
pant observation clear enough to prevent Trow from con- 
cluding that we are claiming a great deal for a restricted 
technique. As we and others have used it, it does not preclude 
private conversations with members of the group under ob- 
servation as opportunities for such conversation arise. These 
conversations are in many ways the functional equivalent of 
an interview and can be used to get the same sort of informa- 
tion. Thus, even though “ordinary social life may well inhibit 
the casual expression” of deviant attitudes, the participant 
observer can «ncover such attitudes. Again, to avoid mis- 


3. An account of our own use of such techniques is found in How- 
ard S. Becker, “Interviewing Medical Students,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LXII (Sept., 1956), 199-201. Numerous examples can 
be found in William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, enlarged edition, 1955, passim. 
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understanding, we do not believe all information is accessible 
to a participant observer. 

Finally, Trow misunderstands our view of the role of in- 
ference in social science. We do not wish to do away with 
inference by getting closer to the source of the data. But we 
would like to distinguish between inferences about things 
which can only be discovered by observation. Since social 
systems, for instance, are not directly observable, but can only 
be characterized by inference from data which are themselves 
observable, such inferences are not only necessary but inevit- 
able. But the question of whether to rely on inference for 
information on points which could be settled by observation 
is a pragmatic one, to be decided by the importance of the 
inference, the degree of our confidence in it, and the difficulty 
of making the necessary observations. Many circumstances 
may decide us to infer certain facts rather than find them out 
directly, but the inference can never be more accurate than the 
observation and may be less so. Analysts of projective tests 
are able to infer the sex of a subject from the protocol alone 
with great accuracy, but there are still better and easier ways 
to do it. 

None of what has been said should obscure the fact that 
we do not argue that participant observation should be used 
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in all studies, but simply that it is possible to tell by com 
parison with the data it produces what data is lost by uy 
of another method. Whether the loss is important or nof 
depends on the character of the problem under investigation 
whether the loss is unavoidable or too expensive to avoid } 
a practical, not a logical, problem. Though our paper did 
not touch on the problem, it may be appropriate for us t 
state here the kind of problem participant observation j 
most suited to. Briefly, it is the problem in which one i 
more interested in understanding some particular group of 
substantive social problem rather than in testing hypotheses 
about the relations between variables derived from a gener 
theory. These two aims are naturally not mutually exclusive, 
but many studies are particularly focused in one or another 
of these directions. In the study aimed at understanding 
substantive problems, the greatest difficulties lie in discovering! 
appropriate problems for sociological analysis and in discover 
ing valid indicators for theoretical variables. Participant obser 
vation is particularly useful in meeting these difficulties. Also, 
when one wishes to construct a model of the social systems 
of an organization, a technique which allows one to see the! 
interrelations of elements of that system in action is especially: 
helpful. 





